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How to Wonly Success tiny 
about your caf/ 


Some practical tips from 


Studebaker 






SOFTIES CAN’T TAKE IT—Tires wil! 
last longer at slower speeds. But under 
inflation and wheel misalignment can be 
even more destructive than high speed. 
Don’t forget to have your tires and whe<] 
alignment checked regularly. 


KEEP PLUGS SPARKING IN 
HARMONY — Poor spark timing 
or dirty spark plugs can waste large 
amounts of your gasoline. Always have 
your motor tuned by experts because tink- 
ering adjustments can upset economy. 


NOT LIKE IT USED TO BE—Changed 
driving conditions bring new maintenance 
We'll have to “‘blitz’’ our old 
enemies—carbon, sludge and oil dilution. 
The battery, too, will require more fre- 


*‘musts.”” 


quent attention. 


Government regulation of driving 
makes it clear that every one of our 
cars and trucks is vital to the na- 
tion’s need for essential wartime 
transportation. 


Use your car carefully. Give it 


regular maintenance. This is the 
- 


best way to preserve it. 
yes, but important. 


Simple, 


* _ 
How the new driving 
. 
regulations may affect 
your car 
First, less driving means more dan- 
ger from corrosion, sticking parts 
and leaking engine gaskets. Second, 
slower speeds make small irregu- 
larities of engine performance more 
bothersome. 
Your car should be lubricated 
and inspected on the basis of time 
rather than mileage intervals. Keep- 


HOW ABOUT YOUR MIXTURE? 
If your carburetor mixture is too lean, 
you get a blow-torch type of combustion 
If it’s 
too rich, fuel is wasted. A misbehaving 
automatic choke exacts its penalties, too. 


which may burn plugs, valves, etc. 


ing it efficiently adjusted will give 
you more miles of essential driving. 
Sluggish temperature controls 
can waste fuel in hard starting and 
slow warm-up. Your battery should 
be conserved, because of less sus- 
tained driving for re-charging. 
Studebaker dealers throughout 
the nation are engaged ina wartime 
service program—to assist you— 
regardless of the make of car or 
truck you own. They will give you 
special maintenance advice on any 
questions, based upon your own in- 
dividual plan of using your car. 


STUDEBAKER 


is. proud of its 
assignments in the arming of our 
Nation and its Allies 





KEEP YOUR POWER HOUSE CLEAN 
—The air drawn into your engine passes 
through an air cleaner. Keep it clean! But 
don’t stop there. A clean cooling system 
and clean oil are also highly important to 
economy and long life. 
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War isn’t all destructive 


EVERYBODY hates it. But there’s one small bright spot at least 
that may help cheer you in these dark days. Because the machine tool 
industry has increased its output by 700%, American factories are at last 


being modernized. 


Before the war, 70% of America’s factory tools were obsolete. They 
couldn’t produce enough for the workmen who ran them, nor earn enough 


for the owner to enable him to buy new tools. 


Now those old, low-production, high-cost tools are replaced with 
new, high-production, low-cost-per-piece tools. The machine tool industry 
won't have business for all the years it will take these new tools to wear out, 
but that’s the price we are willingly paying for victory. But American in- 
dustry will at last be modernized. With these new tools, after the war, work- 
men can produce more. The more they produce, the less each product they 
make will cost. The less it costs, the more will be sold. The more sold, the 
more secure the productive workman’s job will be, and the more good jobs 
for our returning soldiers. That is the one hope—and it’s a real one—for a 


free, prosperous America in the years to come. 


And there’s another bright spot. War industry has trained hundreds 
of thousands of men—given them a skill, a value to themselves and their 
country, they never had before. Warner & Swasey, for example, has trained 
more than 4000 men. They’ve learned how to make our turret lathes; they'll 


help you run them after the war. 


But first, of course, these new machines must be used to the full 
capacity we’ve built into them —to win 
the war. Without that, all this better future 


for America will be only bitter defeat. 


You CAN TuRN IT BETTER. 

FASTER, FOR LESS... 
WITH A 

WARNER & SWASEY 


WARNER 
& 
SWASEY 


Turret Lathes 














News within the News 


JOB CONTROL FOR ALL................ P. 13 
A complete report on the new controls 
over the labor market that can be ex- 
pected now that the President has given 
unprecedented powers to Man-Power Boss 
Paul MeNutt. This article reveals where 
the military forces will get their additional 
millions of men next year, where wartime 
industries will get their vitally needed new 
workers. Forecast are the moves ahead on 
such issues as women in war work, job 
freezing, job migration, nonessential m- 
dustries, a central hiring plan. 


STUDENTS AND THE DRAFT Yr. 82 
New official plans make it important for 
all college students and their families to 
know just where they stand with regard to 
military service. Offered is a simple check- 
list of things to keep in mind. 


HEATLESS HOMES 

Will the average homeowner dependent 
upon oil for heat get enough of the fuel to 
stay healthy this winter? Confusion over 
quota methods, snarled questionnaire sys- 
tems, already have produced inequities in 
the ration system. The full facts are pre- 
sented in this up-to-the-minute analysis. 


SHOWDOWN IN AFRICA 

The real story of how the fighting is go- 
ing in Africa... what United States mili- 
tary leaders are up against .. . what their 
present strategy calls for . . . what can 
be expected once they have sealed the 
Mediterranean area. 


WHY WE'LL EAT LESS oo 
Bumper crops are assured the nation next 
year... but it isn’t going to mean much 
to the average family. Food Administrator 
Wickard says the country won't go hun- 
gry. However, as this article discloses, 
families had better figure on rather wide- 
spread rationing, merchants can plan on 
price ceiling adjustments, and farmers 
can look forward to changes in their wage 
and labor problems. 


WHY PEOPLE ARE IRRITATED P. 20 
When Main Street talks, it’s worth while 
to listen. To gauge effectively the grass- 
roots reaction to war measures, one of the 
editors of The United States News cross- 
sectioned typical American communities. 
What he discovered on what people are 
thinking and saying is told in this in- 
terpretive article. 


NAVY: HOW IT OPERATES 

The Pictogram this week shows the reader 
how the Navy Department is organized, 
charts the complete flow of responsibility 
from admirals in the Atlantic, in the Pa- 
cific, and in the various other battle areas 
of the world to Navy headquarters in 
Washington. 


DWINDLING LUMBER SUPPLIES....P. 48 
A factual survey of another wartime para- 
dox, the lumber industry. The March of 
Industry tells what’s being done to as- 
sure an adequate supply to essential in- 
dustries, why some users must be cur- 
tailed, how the industry expects to meet 
the nation’s needs. 


AND ON OTHER 
Tomorrow: A Look Ahead 
The March of the News................ 
David Lawrence Editorial 
The President’s Week 
Labor Week ie 
Question of the Week: 
Should All Personal Incomes Be 
Limited to Net of $25.000?................ 32 
Pro and Con of National Issues 
Finance Week ‘ 


Inter-America Week 
About Restrictions on 
People of the Week 
Life in the Capital 
“The Yeas and Nays” 
Washington Whispers 


Cover: Paul “V. McNutt. see National Week, 
page 13. (Photograph from Harris & Ewing). 
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HAT’S what orders to Rail-Pullman 

have amounted to in 1942,” says the 
onductor to the sergeant. ‘“‘And everyone 
n Arizona, too! 


“You see, soldiers, sailors and marines 
ill have made more than 7 million trips 
n sleeping cars before the year is out. 
ose trips average 1500 miles. Well, there 
re about six and a half million people in 
exas; half a million more in Arizona. 


“So what happens, in effect, is that 
ullman provides the comfort and pri- 
acy of sleeping car accommodations day 
d night for the entire population of those 
wo states. Then the railroads haul those 
Even million folks halfway across the 
otinent. That’s a whale of a big order!” 


* * * 


ou bet it’s a big order. But the railroads 


AN AVERAGE OF MORE THAN 
25,000 TROOPS A NIGHT NOW— 


bytight 1942, The Pullman Co. 


‘Move everyone in Texas 1500 miles!” 


have carried it out as they have carried out 
all their wartime orders—promptly and 
efficiently. 

There has been no quicker, more com- 
plete conversion to war than that made in 
rail transportation—made largely by di- 
verting existing equipment to military 
duty. 

We are proud of our association with 
men who work such miracles. Glad, too, 
that we have been able to carry our share 
of the dig job and still keep Pullman serv- 
ice available for civilians who must travel. 


And that is important, for war has accel- 
erated civilian passenger travel almost as 
rapidly as it has freight traffic. In addition 
to millions of troops, the railroads are 
carrying far more civilians than they car- 


Go FULLMAN 


ried before Pearl Harbor—many of them 
engaged in important government affairs 

And Pullman is providing comfortable 
sleeping accommodations for record- 
breaking numbers of these civilians. 

Wartime transportation loads are tre- 
mendous loads. But the railroads will 
keep ’em rolling—we'll sleep ’em rolling— 
and you can count on that! 


War Bonds and 
canes regularly ! 


* 












G-E WARTIME LIGHTING CONSULTAN 





... Finds “white collar” job at machine! 


A SIMPLE white collar added — yet it does an impor- 
tant job on this milling machine. It helps cut 


errors, waste and eyestrain—saves valuable time in 





making the tools of war . . . by reflecting light on the 
& 9 § 48 


vernier scale... making its figures easy to read. 


Put there by one of G-E’s wartime lighting con- 
sultants, it is only one example of the application of 
G-E’s practical knowledge of lighting for production. 
Often other simple suggestions can make a big differ- 
ence—things like washing lamps and reflectors regu- 
larly; moving lighting fixtures to get rid of shadows 
and glare; painting walls and ceilings to get more 


light, and many others. 


If you run a wor plant—large or small—the services 
of a G-E wartime lighting consultant are at your 
disposal, without charge. These men are located all 
over the country—ready to help you get the most 
from your present equipment—ready to help you put 
light to work. 


Why not take advantage of this service? Call the 
nearest G-E lamp office and they will place a wartime 
lighting consultant at your disposal. Or your local 
electric service company or G-E lamp supplier can 
give you helpful advice. 


G-E MAZDA LAMPS 
GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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Here are answers to questions that may affect your personal plans. They're 
answers based upon draft policy changes, upon man-power policy changes. 
As matters now stand in Washington policy..... 
You no longer may volunteer for Army, Navy, Marine Corps. That's ended. 
But: Navy still will accept officer candidates if draft doesn't get them first. 
If you're 38 and not now in the induction process you won't be drafted. 
That means: Unless policy changes again men 38-45 and older are draft-exempt. 

You face a fairly early call to service if in the age group 18-19. Plan is 
to speed induction. And: If now 17 you will be called quickly on reaching 18. 

It's your choice, when called, whether you pick Army, Navy or Marine Corps. 

That is: You may tell your local board which you want. They do the decid- 
ing. Remember this: Navy policy, until changed, permits few if any men to rise 
from the ranks to a commission. Army draws heavily on the ranks for officers. 

To answer questions of men with dependents, ages 18-38..... 

Single, with dependents: You face early call, if not yet called. 

Married, without children: You will be called any time in 1942 or 1943. 
Ranks of physically fit in this group will be about exhausted by start of 1944. 

Married, with children: First heavy calls from your ranks will come in 1944. 

Draft age ceiling at age 38 speeds greatly the call of younger married men. 
Result is that dependency, except for married men with children, largely is ended 
as a basis for deferment; that occupation becomes the major deferment basis. 

For example: A single man doing war work may be deferred when a married man 
in an "unnecessary" job is called. But: Employers will be expected to try to 
replace that single man with a woman or man over draft age so he can be called. 






































In case of other questions now being raised..... 

If now in college, advice is to return in second semester until called. It 
Still is a good idea to get as much college training as possible before call. 

If called from college, you won't necessarily go back to college for more 
education. Army will require that you take basic training and may or may not 
find that you fit its qualifications for college. Navy plans are less clear. 

If in the enlisted college reserve, Army probably will call you to early 
active service. Navy is more likely to permit you to continue studies. 

If you are of draft age, with dependents, you are most likely to be de- 
ferred if classified 3-B as a "necessary man" in an “essential industry." If not 
in an “essential industry" your chance of deferment, married or single, is slim. 

But: If you are not a "necessary man" and are above 45 there's no direct 
power to force you to change jobs. And: If above 38 it's anlikely that you will 
be forced to change jobs unless the pinch gets much greater than it now is. 

If you are a skilled worker, not using your skill, you may be pressed hard. 

All of this concerns men. There is no present plan to draft women, or even 
to require women to register, for work. That might come later, but not now. 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


We've given you some more detailed information on pages 13, 15 and 27. 

In the matter of food for civilians..... 

You, as a civilian, will have many of your foods rationed during 1943. 

It's planned to ration meat, milk, butter, canned goods, other products. 

If in the middle and upper classes, particularly in cities, you'll have 
much less of many things to eat. That's because (1) if you're in the middle 
class you'll have less to spend; (2) rationing will tend to cut down consumption 
by middle and upper-income groups, will raise it in lower-income groups. 

You will be urged to eat more whole wheat bread, less white bread. 

You'll find milk and its products far less plentiful. 

You'll be pinched in meat supplies unless able to set up a private line of 
supply. Small-town people with farmer friends will be best off. 

But: It's in canned goods that the pinch will tend to be most apparent. On 
an average, consumers will have about 45 pounds per person in 1943, and in 1944 
will have about 33 pounds. Curtailment plans are announced. | 

Soups canned in tins during 1943 will be cut 50 per cent for civilian use. 

Evaporated milk will be cut 10 per cent in 14.5-ounce cans, 20 per cent in 
six-ounce cans. That's important in view of the big baby crop. 

Baby foods--fruits, vegetables, meats, etc.--can equal 1942 pack. 

Vegetable juice mixtures, meat spreads, orange and grapefruit segments, 
California peaches, fruit for salad, carrots and peas, sauerkraut will be sub- 
ject to control. Amount for civilians depend on Army-Lend-Lease needs. 

All in all, the food situation is to tighten markedly during 1943. A real 
pinch seems to be ahead for 1944 with continuing war. 


























When it comes to fuel oil in the East..... 

There's the customary administrative chaos. Winter is here and 1,500,000 
families are just getting their fuel oil rations. Many find they've already 
used up an important part of their winter's oil; that they face a hard winter. 

And: Rations vary widely, often bear slight relationship to common sense. 
There are wide variations between the same type of consumers. 

Kickback from this bit of miscalculation is to be terrific. It's due toa 
combination of official overoptimism, delay in rationing, complicated formula 

d for computing rations, failure to take steps to bring in adequate oil supplies. 
‘ So: Officials are busy right now figuring out how to pass the buck. 











As for the fighting side of the war..... 

U.S. P-38s, fighting planes, are standing up to Hitler's best FW-190s and 
his ME-109s. That's on testimony of General Arnold. And: U.S. latest fighter, 
its P-47 isn't yet in action. It soon will be. U.S. bombers already were tested. 

U.S. tanks and mobile antitank units are proving out against Germans when 
American-operated. That's against the best of Hitler's weapons and men. 

And: Delay of final showdown in Tunisia is due to rapidity of opposition's 
collapse through North Africa. Just as the French collapse left Hitler unready 
to catch the British at Dunkerque, so quick end to French resistance in Africa 
left U.S. forces unready to strike quickly at Tunis and Bizerte. 

Once Supplies are moved up, that situation will be dealt with. 

There's still a very close watch on Spain. Hitler's logical move would be 
i to aim at blow at Gibraltar. That is a potential trouble spot. 

However: Hitler's troubles are so many and are developing so fast that he 
may not be free to move. He's got a big job trying to hold Italy in the fight. 
And: His strength is trending downward while ours is moving sharply upward. 














See also pages 16, 18, 20. 
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ANY of America’s fastest new fighters and 

bombers are equipped with a tricycle land- 
ing gear, built with a full-sized wheel under the 
nose. It permits pilots to fly these “hot” ships in 
with tails up and land at speeds once thought im- 
possible. But to avoid crack-ups it is essential 
that the airplane be protected against the dangers 
of nosewheel deflation. 


This is accomplished by a clever Goodyear de- 
velopment known as the Dual-Seal inner tube, 
embodying the same principle as the famous 
Goodyear LifeGuard. This tube has two air com- 
partments. It is so constructed that, if the casing 
and outer tube are punctured, the inner section 
expands and fills out the tire to normal size. Even 
if the puncture occurs on the take-off, this double 
tube retains enough pressure to insure a safe, 
smooth-rolling landing after a long flight. 


On the Viorlds Uslest . Wopcles 


this clever tube insures safer landings 


Today the Dual-Seal tube is protecting American 
airplanes and pilots, operating all over the world 
on makeshift desert and jungle fields. Before 
Pearl Harbor, tricycle landing gear was in pros- 
pect on our commercial air transports, too. Now 
this must wait until victory comes. But Goodyear 
will be ready for these great new airliners of a 
better world — ready with airplane tires, tubes, 
wheels and brakes brought to new perfection in 
the crucible of war. 


HOW THE DUAL-SEAL TUBE PREVENTS PUNCTURE CRACK-UPS 


lf a thorn, cactus spike or jagged rock punc- ' 2 
tures casing and outer tube compartment, 
inner section expands, rounding out tire to 
full normal size as in No. 2. It holds enough 
pressure to keep tire firmly seated on rim and 
maintains sufficient rolling radius to assure 


a safe landing 


LifeGuard—T.M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 


THE GREATEST NAME 
IN RUBBER 














Move to Ease Meat Shortages . . . Call on Railroads to Speed Oil Deliveries 


Allies gain initiative. Revealing that 
more than 1,000,000 American soldiers 
will be overseas by the end of this year, 
President Roosevelt told Congress that 
the Axis has lost the initiative to the 
Allies for the time being. The President’s 
statement accompanied his report on 
Lend-Lease operations for the last three 
months. Value of aid to our allies during 
the last quarter amounted to $2,367,000,- 
000—an increase of more than one-third 
over the previous quarter. 


The fighting fronts. The showdown 
fight for North Africa appeared imminent. 
American and British forces, strengthened 
by additional planes and tanks, were ex- 
pected to regain the offensive near Te- 
boura in Tunisia. They faced strong Ger- 
man formations, heavily reinforced by air- 
borne troops and materiel. Eastward, Brit- 
ain’s Eighth Army prepared to resume its 
drive against Marshal Rommel’s army in 
Libya. Italy shuddered under mass RAF 
raids on her main cities. In Russia, the 
Nazis launched counterattacks on the cen- 
tral and Stalingrad fronts to stem the 
rising Soviet winter offensives. 

No major developments were  an- 
nounced from the Pacific. The Japanese 
failed in attempts to relieve the invasion 
force caught between U.S. and, Australian 
columns in New Guinea. Patrol activity 
and air skirmishes continued in the Gua- 
daleanal area 
Censorship investigation. The Sen- 
ate’s Judiciary Committee this week con- 
tinues its investigation of the way censors 
handle mail and other communications be- 
tween the United States and outlying ter- 
ritories and possessions. The investigation 
was prompted by complaints that censors 
have copied parts of letters addressed to 
Alaska distributed 
Government officials. 


and them to various 
Senatorial question- 
ers last week heard Dr. Ernest Gruening, 
Governor of Alaska, and Byron Price, Di- 
rector of Censorship. At issue is a bill that 
would give the Office of Censorship spe- 
cific right to pass upon all communications 
going outside the United States proper, an 
authority now assumed under the general 
war powers of the President. 


Telegraph priorities. An order estab- 
lishing priorities on telegraph messages can 
be expected within a few weeks, a spokes- 
man for the Federal Communications 
Commission revealed. Clearing the way 
for such action, the FCC ordered telegraph 
companies to cease the customary practice 


The March of the News. 


Crackdown on Coffee Hoarders . . . Priorities Ahead for Telegrams . . . 


of giving right-of-way to messages dealing 
with purchases and sales of securities, com- 
modities, price quotations, telegrams to 
persons on trains, etc. 


Coffee. Evidence of strict enforcement 
of coffee rationing rules was seen in the 
first trial of alleged violators. Operators 
of six New York restaurants were con- 
victed by an Office of Price Administra- 
tion trial examiner of having understated 
their coffee inventories. One defendant 
indicated that he may challenge the en- 
tire OPA trial procedure by appealing to 
a federal court. However, OPA officials 
continued to examine 300 other cases in 
the seven-State New York region, where 
spot checks indicated possible misstate- 
ments of coffee inventories. 


Production restrictions. Meanwhile, 
the War Production Board cut still fur- 
ther into nonessential production. In one 
of the most extensive simplification pro- 
grams yet ordered, hardware manufactur- 
ers were told to reduce their products 
from 27,000 articles to about 3,500. After 
Jan. 15, 1943, producers are prohibited 
from making hardware that does not con- 
form to specified sizes, types, grades and 
standards. 


Merchandise covered includes 





Mail Now: Postal Warning 
To Late Christmas Givers 


Post office officials last week urged 
the nation’s shoppers to get their gifts 
and greeting cards into the mails be- 
fore the end of this week or expect de- 
lay in deliveries until after Christmas. 

With Christmas mail already rising 
to a record volume, officials are re- 
peating their usual “mail early, please” 
with extra emphasis. While six out of 
seven largest post offices report that 
gift parcels started moving through 
the mails from 10 to 12 days earlier 
than in previous years, not enough 
people are mailing early. 

Emergency measures to handle the 
rush can’t be counted on to provide 
much relief this year. Vast movement 
of population caused by the develop- 
ment of war industries in many cities 
complicates the task; experienced pos- 
tal workers are spread thin; the rail- 
roads, which usually throw in more 
than 20,000 extra cars to handle the 
rush, can’t do nearly as much this 
year; the thousands of extra trucks 
normally borrowed or rented aren’t 
available. 
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lock sets, hinges, doorknobs, and so fq 

Output of pens and pencils also; 
ordered restricted during the coming "y 
Permitted production quotas are: foumm 
pens, 18,000,000, compared with the® 
000,000 produced in 1941; mechanical ga 
cils, 24,500,000, compared with about 
000,000 last year; wood-cased_ pencilgll 
365,600 gross, compared with 837mm 
gross in 1941. Amount of critical mata 
used in pens and pencils also must bem 
to the minimum, the order stated, 
crude and reclaimed rubber banned& 
use in erasers. 


Clothing supplies. Additional wo 
fabrics will be available for civilian ¢ 
ing in 1943 as a result of an order 
creasing manufacturers’ production qug 
for the next eight months, the WPB 
nounced. The order increases produd 
almost 60 per cent over the rate pre 
ing since August, 1942. 


Gasoline rations. Motorists in 
Eastern area who travel to work on 
gasoline rations, previously reduced \ 
three gallons a week, were given a chan 
for additional supplies by an OPA rulix 
If the motorists can prove they drive mor 
than 90 miles a month in occupational pur 
suits, they can obtain supplemental gas 
line allowances. Heretofore, holders of 
books were required to use 150 miles 
month of their allowable mileage for « 
cupational driving before they were eligi}. 
for extra rations. 


Meat. To bring all packers’ prices i 
beef on an even keel, OPA issued dolla 
and-cents ceilings on wholesale prices! 
ten zones. Expected result of the on 
is to relieve local meat shortages whet 
caused by desperate ceiling prices of © 
rious packers, who had to compete in th 
market for live animals. Possité 
increases in retail ceilings are seen 


same 







Fuel oil. New England’s acute fuel « 
problem received treatment when Oil Aé 
ministrator Ickes ordered railroads to st 
sending tank cars into the Southeaster 
States and parts of New York and Pea 
sylvania. Cars released will be used to s} 
ply the colder New England area and | 
Navy demands on the East Coast. 
The Oil Administrator added that rm 
road tank car deliveries must be stepped # 
They have been declining gradually i 
several weeks. The pipe line to the Ea 
Coast is completed, but will not begin ® 
function until pumps can be installed 
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In the Prelude to the Peace for which we strive, the dominant note is the rhyth- 


dolls mic hum of coordinated production. Day by day the pitch becomes higher, 
rices 


ee the beat faster, the sound louder and more inescapable. « In our own plants 


; te 
e in th this sound is unmistakable. There’s the vibrant feel of smoothly functioning 


Poss uf 


n § production in the air. There’s the look of it in the eyes of the men. Coordination 





fuel 


Oj) Ad has everywhere replaced confusion. Confidence has everywhere replaced 
to st 
heaste uncertainty. There’s Victory in the air. And Victory is the Prelude to Peace. 
d Pens 
to sup 
and {a 
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In the post-war period, world air travel will be within the reach ofethe average man and his family. 


Wings over the WORLD 





* we have won the war—what then? Pan American has presented answers by 

s of thought in America, England and China. Here we present a view of the 
ee. written by Jan Masaryk, whose mother was an American and who is now 
Premier and Foreign Minister of the Czechoslovak Government in London. 


“The World We Want 
Must Also Rest on Morality” 


—says JAN MASARYK 
vice premier of CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


NCE the self-appointed demagogues and 
demigods of Europe and Asia are wiped out 
—and crushed completely, as they must be if we are 
to survive—the air-mindedness of the rising genera- 
tions must be turned to the cause of peace, econom- 
ic prosperity and the social security of all nations. 
As printing press, gunpowder, compass, and 
astronomy were among the causes of the Renais- 
sance, so today aviation, the microphone, the film 
and the synthetic raw materials offer equally strong 
stimuli to the material revolution which will place 
a new scale of values on our ideas and action. 
. o e 


The technical advance has stolen a march upon 
our mental capacity. To try to live according to 
tules which have long become obsolete compares 
with the vain struggle of the handweaver against 
the introduction of the automatic loom. We cannot 
live tomorrow by the rules of yesterday. 


Sooner or later we shall have to readjust our- 
selves spiritually and intellectually to the changes 
produced by this material revolution and reshape 
our institutions accordingly. 

In the field of politics the preponderance of vic- 
torious democratic and co-operative power must be 
harnessed in the services of the dynamic peace— 
a peace which will insure security to all peoples 
willing to adjust their difficulties on the basis of 
live and let live. 

In the field of economics the supremacy of the 
common good, as contrasted with selfish gains by a 
few, must be furthered by concerted national and 
international, private and public action. 

a 2 . 

Nor will the ability of men to cover long dis- 
tances at a high speed alone insure peace and 
material well-being. The world we want to live in 
must also rest on morality. 

This terrible war has brought together all differ- 
ent nations, either as comrades in arms or as mili- 


tary opponents. This war has also sharpened our 
sense of right and wrong. 

After we have won the war, and are living to- 
gether in peace, we shall try to forget the past by 
looking forward; and then our conception of inter- 
national morality will become even more clarified. 
In the past, international morality has been the 
Cinderella of diplomacy. Tricks and double- 
crossing must disappear from the intercourse 
among nations, Otherwise we are not worth saving. 

Much has already been said elsewhere in favor 
of international co-operation versus isolation, or- 
ganization and planning against disintegration, 
economic expansion against deadly restrictionism, 
super-nationalism against narrow chauvinism. With 
all that I agree. But on top of it, and ahead of it, 
I would like to stress the need of expanding our 
spiritual qualities which will establish a more last- 
ing peace and a happier world. 


Today, for Pan American employees— 

as for millions of other Americans—there 

are no vacations. In the past year, 10 

Pan American Clipper Captains have 

made six transatlantic crossings within 
ten days. That’s an average of a transatlantic 
crossing, per man, every one and two-thirds days 
for a ten-day period. 

Other Pan American Divisions have established 
equally outstanding records. Since it was founded, 
Pan American has completed well over 120,000,000 
miles of overseas flight—a record unequalled by 
any other organization -in the world. The experi- 
ence gained by this pioneering work is now wholly 
devoted to the cause of Victory ... As are all our 
other facilities and trained personnel. 
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L. MAY be the “holiday 


season’’— but war needs the 


wires that you used to use for 


Christmas calls. 


Long Distance lines are 
loaded with urgent messages. 
Extra lines cannot be added 
because copper and other mate- 


rials are needed for the war. 


So —this Christmas please 
don’t make any Long Distance 
calls to war-busy centers unless 


they’re vital. 


WAR CALLS COME FIRST 


BELL TELEPHONE 


SYSTEM 
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JOB CONTROL AHEAD FOR ALL: 
NEED FOR 6,000,000 WORKERS 


Toward Greater Use of Work-or-Fight Rule for Men of Draft Age 


War-displaced labor, 
women and youths 
expected to fill gap 


The big job immediately ahead is to 
find 6,000,000 more men and women for 
service in the Army, Navy and Marines 
and for work in war industry. The armed 
forces want 3,000,000 additional men and 
war industry is to require 3,000,000 more 
workers in 1943. 

Paul V. McNutt, as chairman of a 
strengthened War Manpower Commission, 
has the task of finding these new millions. 
In carrying out that task he is going to 
interfere with more individual rights and 
is going to upset many more lives. War 
and its demands force that interference 
by the Government. If war continues into 
1944, as it probably will, there will be few 
individuals not affected by Mr. McNutt’s 
orders. 

The job of finding men for military serv- 
ice is relatively simple. All that the War 
Manpower Commission has to do is to 
start the wheels of Selective Service grind- 
ing and men come out in desired numbers, 
all processed and ready to ship to train- 
ing camps. An average of 250,000 men a 
month between the ages of 18 and 38 will 
be drawn off in this manner through the 
next year. 

It isn’t so simple to find the 3,000,000 
new men and women needed by industry. 
There is no law in this country, as there 
is in England and Germany, that permits 
the Government to draft women for work, 
or to order a man to leave one job in a 
nonwar industry and to take a job in a 
war industry. Mr. McNutt is on record 
as believing that there should be such a 
law, but none is in sight. 

This means that most individuals, not 
in the age groups subject to military serv- 
ice, will retain the right to choose their 
own work. For men of military age, the 
draft law can be used to compel a man 
either to accept work in an essential in- 
dustry or to face a call for military serv- 
ice. More and more use will be made of 
this power in the months ahead. The draft, 
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too, will be used exclusively to draw men 
for the armed services, since all voluntary 
enlistment is ended. 

Furthermore, there will be more em- 
ployer-union agreements of the kind 
adopted in the Detroit war industries and 
in the West Coast shipyards. Under these 
agreements, employers refuse to hire men 
who seek to leave one job to find another 
with higher pay, or with a better boss or 
with better working conditions. This tends 
to freeze men to the jobs they now hold. 
But it does not turn up the millions of 
new workers needed in war industry. 

The need will be for nearly 6,000,000 
workers, because 3,000,000 will be taken 
from industry by the Army and Navy and 
there will be a call for an over-all increase 
of 3,000,000 in war industries. The official 
expectation is that these workers will come 
from the following sources: 

From youths reaching working age. 
The estimate is that 1,300,000 young 
people of less than draft will be 
drawn into the labor force during 1943. 
This may be an overestimate, but it shows 


age 
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that an important labor supply is to come 
from youngsters who are growing up. 

From the unemployed. There still are 
an estimated 500,000 unemployed persons 
who could get and hold jobs in industry. 
About 300,000 of these remain on the 
rolls of the Work Projects Administration, 
and that organization is to be liquidated as 
a means of shaking them loose. 

From trade and finance. Official es- 
timates place the number of grocery clerks, 
filling station attendants, bank and credit 
company employes, salesmen, hotel em- 
ployes and others who can shift to war in- 
dustries at 1,100,000. 

From farms. Although farmers face an 
immense labor problem of their own, 
officials still expect about 200,000 persons 
to leave the fields for factories. 

From servants and self-employed. This 
class, including household servants, general 
repairmen and very small businessmen, is 
expected to provide another 300,000. 

From the construction industry. Because 
building activity is likely to taper off dur- 
ing next year, the expectation is that 
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700,000 construction workers will be re- 
leased for jobs in other industries. 

From adults not now working. About 
1,900,000 women, old men, retired persons 
and handicapped individuals will have to 
be found to round out the total of 6,000,- 
000. This country contains a vast reservoir 
of women who are capable of working. 
There should be little difficulty in finding 
1,900,000 alone if that 
should be required. 

In Great Britain, for example, 50 per 
cent of all workers in aircraft factories are 
women, and women comprise 16 per cent 
of all railroad workers. Women in Russia 
fill the factories and handle much of the 
transport. The trend will be in that direc- 
tion here, but it will not be accelerated 
until 1944 under present plans. 

All of this reveals that the needed num- 
ber of workers is available. The problem 
is to get them “to plants where they are 
needed at the time when they are wanted. 
Under present powers, this will have to 
indirect methods. 


women W orkers 


be accomplished by 
These include: 

Registration of women. Women willing 
to work are being registered in a number 
of areas where labor now is short. Many 
war plants, including industries in De- 
troit and aircraft factories throughout the 
country, have training programs and job 
guarantees for women who enroll. To date 
there is no authority for a compulsory 
registration of women for war work and 
an act of Congress would be necessary to 
grant such authority. There is no indica- 
tion now that Congress will be asked for 
such legislation. 

Job migration. Latest surveys by the 
War Manpower Commission list 102 cities 
where shortages exist and 77 cities where 
shortages are anticipated in the next few 
months. Labor surpluses are found in 91 
areas. 

The plan is to draw upon surplus areas 
for new employes if these areas cannot be 
given war contracts. If workers cannot af- 
ford to move their families to new job 
sites, the Government will pay their way. 

Nonessential industries. Draft policy 
and war industry incentives are to be com- 
bined to shift workers out of nonwar work 
into necessary plants. Mr. McNutt has 
stated that draft deferments should be on 
an occupational rather than a dependency 
basis, and a trend in this direction is to be 
expected. 

Now that the Selective Service System, 
with Maj. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, its head, 
has been incorporated into the War Man- 
power Commission, these policies can be 
linked more easily. Hence, employers in 
nonessential industries are on notice to hire 
more women, older men and_ physically 
handicapped workers who would be in- 
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acceptable for the armed forces and less 
acceptable to war plants. 

The fact that more married men are to 
be drafted beeause of the 38-year age 
limit, coupled with the fact that only 
essential workers will be deferred, will 
speed the attempt of bartenders, dry goods 
clerks and other dispensable men to find 
war jobs. The labor shortage thus promises 
to pinch hardest those businesses not 
directly essential to war. (See page 27.) 

Essential industries. Even these plants 
are to be encouraged to shift from men 
of draft age to older workers and women. 

Employers are told to draw up replace- 
ment schedules in order to arrange for the 
induction of men of military age. These 
must be approved by State 
Selective Service directors, and prospects 
are that local draft boards will grant few 
deferments for key men_ unless 
schedules have been filed. 

Employers of large labor forces are to 
be under even stricter controls. The plan 
is to force them to compile complicated 
Manning tables, showing in detail just 
how and when men of military age can 
be replaced, and who cannot be spared. 

Central hiring. This plan is in the back 
of the heads of Administration officials. 
The President’s executive order gives Mr. 
McNutt authority to take “all lawful and 
appropriate steps” to consolidate hiring 
under the United States Employment 
Service. However, Mr. McNutt says that 
he has no plans for the immediate wide- 
spread use of this power and there is 
doubt as to the President’s authority in 
this field anyway. 


schedules 


such 






Another hitch is the lack of funds 
operate USES. This agency has an 
propriation of only $8,000,000 and 
further restricted by having to pay th 
same salary schedules as States pay offig 
workers. So: USES has a labor shortag 
of its own. 

Hence a combination of Governmey 
influence over hiring practices and pre 
sure of the draft laws promises to be th 
major force in labor mobilization. Indie 
tions are that this may prove sufficiey! 
chiefly because of the country’s tremep. 





dous potential labor force. Present play 
call for almost 65,300,000 persons in th 
armed services, in industry, and on farms 
by the end of 1943—more than half th 
population above 14 years of age. 

However, to meet war production é 
mands, these steps are promised: 

Longer work week. Agitation for ; 
longer work week is likely to succeed. Ay 
extension of the average work week from 
13 to 48 hours, for example, would k 
equivalent to adding 5,000,000 workers t 
the labor force. 

Job freezing. This is the knottiest labe 
problem of the moment. U.S. workers ar 
changing jobs at an alarming rate, and, i 
the present turnover rate continues, 4 
most two-thirds of all factory employe 
will change jobs during the year. This 
trend disturbs both unions and employer 
since job-quitting reduces efficiency. 

As a result, WMC job-freezing agree. 
ments are not hard to obtain. The lates 
agreement applies to the Detroit area, 
wherein employers agree to hire exclusive 
ly through USES and to refuse jobs to 
workers from other war plants. A simila 
agreement applies to Western metal mit 
ers and lumber workers, to war worker 
in Louisville and Baltimore. 

Farm labor. This situation calls fe 
special treatment. Farmers already are 
in arms over the labor supply and at 
calling for help. The reason is that fam 
workers now are down to 8,000,000, where 
as around 12,000,000 will be needed net 
July. 

Present plans call for the organizatio 
by the Government of experienced fam 
hands, workers who will shift at Gover- 
ment expense from one area to anothet 
as crops mature. With this nucleus, farm 
labor will be augmented at harvest tim 
by city dwellers on vacation, school chil 
dren, and the transfer of skilled farmer 
from poor land to more productive areas 

In general, Mr. McNutt plans to mov 
slowly in applying direct compulsory mea 
ures for labor mobilization. Instead, 
will rely on voluntary agreements betwee! 
labor and management and upon indiret 
pressure to place workers where they # 
needed. 
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New Draft Policies: 
Effect on Colleges 


Army-Navy Need for Youths Expected to Clear Campuses by Autumn 


Conversion of schools 
to further war training 
of selected service men 


The time has come when college stu- 
dents must trim their educational plans to 
the pattern of war. The same situation 
faces the colleges themselves. 

Army and Navy chiefs now are deciding 
what is to happen to this country’s 1,800 
colleges and universities, and the campus 
population of 1,250,000 students. A state- 
ment of educational policy is due shortly, 
and, on the basis of present planning, these 
effects are indicated: 

On students. Few young men can ex- 
pect to finish their regular college courses. 
The draft of 18 and 19-year-olds will hit 
campuses in January, strip them of nearly 
all upper classmen by next autumn. Until 
the draft call however, college 
presidents are urging students to cram into 
their heads as much general learning as 
possible. Prospective freshmen, not yet 
18, are being told to plan on college at 
least until the draft age is reached. 

On technical students. Persons already 
enrolled in medical schools are almost sure 
to complete their courses if their grades 
are satisfactory. To a lesser extent, the 
same prospect faces advanced engineering 
students and scientists 

On enlisted reserves. Chances of com- 
pleting college courses for some 75,000 
students in the Army reserve are slim. The 
War Department plans to call them into 
active service as fast as they are needed. 
Prospects of Navy reservists are somewhat 
brighter, but their courses are likely to be 
shortened. Soon the Navy will need large 
numbers of officers and the 100,000 re- 
servists are likely to be called, since almost 
no Navy officers are taken from enlisted 
ranks. 

_ Who will go to college? This question 
is to be answered by the services them- 
selves. No longer will college attendance 
be decided by personal choice or family 
finances. Instead, after three to six months 
of basic training, men will be picked by 
the Army and Navy to get more schooling. 
Future campus populations are likely to 
consist largely of young women and of of- 
ficers and drafted men sent to selected in- 
stitutions for quick, 


comes, 


intensive courses. 
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None of these courses is likely to lead to a 
regular college degree. 

Effect on colleges. Colleges are to be 
converted to war just as industry has been 
converted. Institutions equipped to give 
war training will get educational contracts: 
those not so equipped will face hard going. 
Small colleges will be particularly hard hit. 

Yale, for example, has turned over half 
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of its living quarters and a third of its edu- 
cational plant to the Army Air Forces for 
preflight training to be conducted by Army 
officers. The rest of the university is ex- 
pected to accommodate other soldiers and 
sailors assigned to special courses. Similar 
policies are being adopted by hundreds 
of other institutions, among them Harvard, 
Princeton, Dartmouth. Chicago, Cornell, 
California and Wisconsin. 

Vocational training. Universities are 
entering this field in a large way. Califor- 
nia is giving hundreds of part-time courses 
to industry workers and has full-time 
courses of from 6 to 12 weeks, designed 
in co-operation with industrial managers. 
Students are selected from plants and 
paid while they work. Altogether, 225 
colleges are following a similar policy andl 
are giving special training to 200,000 war 
workers. Many are paid out of a $30,- 
000,000 grant to the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation. 

Liberal arts colleges. They face a bleak 
time as long as war lasts. The military 
services unsympathetic 
toward general college courses, want spe- 
cialized training. However, these colleges 
are attempting to keep operating by offer- 
ing telescoped courses. Amherst, for ex- 


generally are 


ample, is operating the year around to give 
as much general education as possible to 
young men not yet called into military or 
naval service. 

Women’s colleges. This group will be 
less affected by war than men’s colleges 
and coeducational institutions. However, 
they, too, face changes in curricula, be- 
cause women are under pressure to train 
for war work. One aircraft 
offering quick training and 
jobs to girls after two years of college 


company is 
engineering 


Other colleges are stepping up scientific 
training for women as the men are called 
into service 

Faculties. 
adapting themselves to 


College professors also are 
war. Lawyers, 


economists and teachers of government 
are finding federal jobs. Others are learn- 
ing to teach camouflage, navigation, me- 
teorology, map reading and other courses 
in preparation for prospective Army as- 
signments 

In general, the country’s system of 
higher education is being, or is to be, 


completely overhauled. 
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A Formula That Failed: 
Plaints of Fuel Oil Users 


Many Rationed Consumers Facing Heatless Homes 
As Supplies Granted Fail to Meet Official Promises 


Inexperienced workers, 
failure to deliver coupons 
add to complications 


One more complicated Government plan 
for forcing families to share their scarcity 
is coming a cropper. This one involves 
the plan to provide tailor-made rations 
for families who heat with oil in 30 States 
and the District of Columbia. 

The present plan was born a few months 
ago when mathematicians were placed in 
a room and told to figure out a formula 
by which every family using fuel oil 
could be assured a “fair” take out of 
available supplies. The formula depended 
upon everything from the square feet of 
room space to the number of individuals 
in a family, tied in with an inverse ratio 
of the efficiency of the heating plant. 

It all looked fine on paper. Families 
measured their rooms, got oil-use records 
for the last year from dealers, made out 
their forms and then settled down to 
await their rations. October passed, No- 
vember passed, and no rations. Oil was 
burned without any knowledge of its rela- 
tionship to the ration coupons that some 
day would have to be turned in. December 
came, and with it the start of rations. 

High school pupils, utilizing their high 
school mathematics, had tried to work out 
and apply formulas. They among 
thousands of part-time workers recruited 
by understaffed ration boards, which al- 
ready were deep in the problems of ra- 
tioning sugar, gasoline, tires and other 
things. The degree of success attained by 
these part-time workers is measured in 


were 


the cries of anger and anguish going up 
in the East, where an-acute oil shortage 
exists. These cries began to be heard as 
soon as fuel allotments for the year were 
received, and after consumers whose cou- 
pons had not yet reached them had been 
refused oil by their dealers. 

Officials had talked of fuel oil users ob- 
taining about 75 per cent of their normal 
supply. Consumers had thought 65-degree 
temperatures would not be so bad. So 
they went on burning their oil, not know- 
ing how much they actually would receive. 

Then the bad news came. Some owners 
of big homes suddenly discovered that, in 
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two and one-half months of heating, they 
had used up their entire year’s supply of 
oil. Many others found that they already 
had bought their supply for the entire 
period, and had little left to go on. One 
family, with children, would find that its 
fuel oil ration, for heating a house no big- 
ger than that of a neighbor, without chil- 
dren, would be as much as 25 per cent lower. 
There were reports of commercial con- 
cerns and churches getting rations that 
represented little reduction, while some 
householders took cuts of as much as 6624 
per cent under last year. Ration boards 
were flooded with angry protests from citi- 
zens who believed their allowances were 
too small. Dealers were swamped with de- 
mands for oil from householders who 
pleaded that their tanks were empty, and 
that their coupons had not arrived. One 
large Washington dealer reported that 17 
of his company’s oil trucks were virtually 
idle one day last week because so few per- 
sons demanding oil had received coupons. 
Dealers were permitted to deliver oil 
until midnight December 9 without get- 
ting coupons in return. Up to that time, 
consumers signed notes agreeing to turn 
over to the dealers the proper number of 
coupons to cover past deliveries as soon 
as the coupons were received. Under rules 
of the Office of Price Administration, 
dealers could not sell oil after the Decem- 
ber 9 deadline unless they received cou- 
pons in return. Many pleas for oil from 
cold homes wheré there was sickness and 
where there were elderly 
babies were turned down. 
A mad scramble for oil ensued when 
tardy consumers realized that they could 
not buy without coupons after December 
9. But many houses were without oil, not 
because of negligence, but because a cold 
spell during the week before the deadline 
had slowed up dealer delivery systems. In 
the Washington area, where 60,000 homes 
are heated by oil, an estimated 2,500 
homes were without any fuel for days. 
Some ration boards issued emergency 
coupons to tide over hardship cases. Har- 
ried workers in ration boards and in deal- 
ers’ offices worked night and day to bring 
order out of chaos. 
A complicated-looking formula for com- 
puting their oil rations confronted con- 
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sumers when they sought to check their 
allowances. They saw that this calcula- 
tion involved several steps, and, as often 
as not, they gave up without trying to 
complete the calculation after reading 
such phrases in the formula as “ration 
range” and “normal unit consumption.” 

Dealers complained that their delivery 
systems were threatened with breakdown 
unless the rationing system were altered 
Instead of being able to cut down the 
mileage of their trucks by 25 per cent, as 
ordered by the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation, they expressed fear that their 
mileage would be increased unless the sys 
tem of issuing coupons by periods were 
abandoned. 

From Congress came a complaint, voiced 
by the Senate’s Truman Committee, that 
OPA’s heating oil applications were too 
complex, and that this complexity had 
“resulted in an inequitable and unwork- 
able determination of fuel oil needs.” The 
Committee expressed the view that 4 
straight-cut method rather than a_heat- 
loss method should have been used in com- 
puting consumers’ needs. 

To this, OPA Administrator Leon Her- 
derson replied that the latter method 
would have been unfair, and that he 
would use the same method if he had it to 
do over again. He added: “I know better 
than to judge now whether this selection 
of a system will justify itself . . . When 
you start these things, it looks as if noth 
ing is going to work.” 
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Showdown Battle 
In Africa: Test 
Of Our Air Power 


American men and American machines 
are moving into their first heavy clash 
with Hitler’s men and machines. So far, 
that clash in the air above and on the 
ground of Tunisia is coming out well, both 
for American men and American machines. 

On the outcome of that fight for the 
northern triangle of Tunisia, with its 
strategic twin ports of Tunis and Bizerte, 
depends control of the Mediterranean and 
probably the fate of Italy. The key to that 
control lies in air superiority over the 
strip of water between Tunisia and Sicily. 

With control of Tunisia and the ad- 
jacent waters, America and Britain can 
move their warships and merchant fleets 
under an umbrella of air power through 
the Mediterranean. Also American and 
British bombers will be in a position to 
put all Italy under air attack as decisive 
as the planes based in Britain have made 
against the industrial centers of Northern 
Italy. That would be the prelude to the 
collapse of the land of Mussolini. 

American and British air leaders ex- 
pect that within the next several weeks 
the fight for Tunisia will be decided in 
favor of the Allies. The air battle over 
Sicily and the Mediterranean neck may 
last longer. In the end, that air fight, too, 
is expected to be won by the Allies. 

Turning point of air war. But, right 
now, preparations are being rushed for 
the coming showdown in the air. Allied 
airmen believe the biggest air fight since 
the Battle of Britain may be brewing. It 
is conceded that Hitler might be masking 
a sudden shift of air attack to strike 
through Spain or Turkey. But his air 
force now must accept or dodge the chal- 
lenge of the Allies in Tunisia. 

And if the German air force does ac 
cept and is beaten, then German air pow- 
er will be dealt a blow that will mark a 
definite turning point in air war. 

Points that are being most closely 
watched in the struggle for Tunisia are: 

The efforts of Americans to develop 
forward air bases. 
The performance of American Army 

Air Force fighter planes and crews. 

The performance of American 
tanks, tank destroyers and artillery. 

As to the first point, the American 
forces have been making steady progress. 
American paratroops have come down out 
f the skies to seize strategic airfields. 
american ground forces have clung to 
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forward positions in the face of strafing 
by German dive bombers based only 10 
minutes’ flying time away. Now runways 
are being hastily lengthened, and Ameri- 
can planes are being rushed up to get in- 
to action. Our side has made good use of 
every lull caused by new rains. The Ger- 
mans’ advantage of holding all the fields 
near the battle area is being taken away. 

Now that they are getting airfields in 
greater numbers, the American Army fight- 
er planes are the centers of attention. This 
is their first great test. Big American 
bombers have proved their worth against 
German fighter planes over Europe in day- 
light. Navy fighter planes have demon- 
strated their superiority over the Japanese. 
And now the Army planes are to get their 
chance. 

The American Army fighters must meet 
Hitler’s best and latest planes—the Focke- 
Wulf 190s and the Messerschmitt 109-Gs. 
They must go up against Hitler’s finest 


pilots—men with combat experience that 
goes back for months or years. 

The American P-38, fast two-engine 
fighter, is being sent into action. Thus far 
the score in combat is said by Lieut. Gen. 
H. H. Arnold, commanding the Army Air 
Forces, to be about even. The new P-47 
and a new model of the P-39, are ex- 
pected to get into this crucial fight. Gen- 
eral Arnold says the object is extermina- 
tion of the German air force. 

As to the third point of great interest, 
the performance of American ‘tanks, anti- 
tank units and mobile artillery, these, too, 
are up against Hitler’s best machines, 
manned by his veteran fighters. In the 
shifting fortunes of ground forces that 
raced far ahead of their air support, there 
is no evidence of any inferiority on the 
part of either American men or machines. 
For them the main struggle still is to come 

So the fight in Tunisia will make mili- 
tary history in the air and on the ground. 
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WHY WE'LL EAT LESS 
DESPITE RECORD CROPS 


Cut in Civilian Supplies to Meet Needs of Armed Forces, Lend-Lease 


New food setup as spur 
to output. U.S. to remain 
world’s best-fed nation 


This country’s farmers expect in 1943 to 
break all records for production of foods. 
The heat is being put on to bring out the 
maximum that farmers can produce with 
the labor, machinery and fertilizer that 
will be available to them. 

Agriculture Secretary Claude R. Wick- 
ard, as the new Food Administrator, gets 
the job of encouraging production and 
then of controlling the movement of food 
all the way from the farm to the ultimate 
consumer. He already is taking steps de- 
signed to give the nation more milk, more 
fats, more meat, more poultry, and more 
eggs. 

Yet, with all that Mr. Wickard can do, 
the American people as a whole are going 
to have less to eat in 1943 than they have 
had in 1942. They will have about 10 per 
cent less to eat. The reason is that, even if 
record production is achieved, the demands 
of the Army’ and Navy and of Lend-Lease 
will result in diverting a large and grow- 
ing proportion of food from civilian con- 
sumers. 

This is going to force widespread ration- 
ing. It is going to force adjustment in price 
ceilings—as in the case of beef right now 
—<designed to control the flow of food 
products on an equitable basis. Price 
ceilings of late have tended to send meat 
into some areas of the country and out of 
others. 

Everything, however, revolves around 
production. Mr. Wickard is asking the na- 
tion’s farmers to produce the following 
quantities of major foodstuffs: 

Milk: 122,000,000,000 pounds, 2 per cent 
more than this year’s record production. 

All meat: 25,700,000,000 pounds, a 16 
per cent increase. 

Hogs: 13,800,000,000 pounds, a 27 per 
cent increase. 

Lard: 3,400,000,000 pounds, a 36 per 
cent increase. 

Cattle and calves: 10,910,000,000 
pounds, a 7 per cent increase. 

Chickens: 4,000,000,000 pounds, a 28 
per cent increase. 

Eggs: 4,780,000,000 dozen, an 8 per cent 
increase. 
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Wheat: 52,500,000 acres, a 2 per cent 
decrease. 

Corn: 95,000,000 acres, a 4 per cent in- 
crease. 

Potatoes: 3,160,000 acres, an 11 per cent 
increase. 

And so on, through the whole list of 
crops, the farmers are called on for a 
superabundance in 1943. All the Govern- 
ment’s machinery for the task is centered 
in Mr. Wickard’s hands. The question 
arises as to what practical use can be made 
of his vast powers. Avenues that are open 
for action include these: 

Prices. These can be raised if necessary 
to induce greater production. Power over 
ceilings still belongs to Leon Henderson, 
Price Administrator. But Secretary Wick- 
ard now is in a position to intercede 
strongly in any critical situation. 

In fact, the ceilings already are being 
raised. A peg under butter prices keeps 
them at not less than 46 cents a pound; 
another under hog prices prevents any 
fall below $13.25 a hundredweight on the 
Chicago market. The ceiling that had 


SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE WICKARD . 
+ +» more milk, more fats, more meat, more poultry, more eggs . 


been holding cheese prices down to 4 
maximum of 2314 cents a pound now js 
changed to a floor that holds the price to, 
minimum of 2314 cents. A subsidy of 3 
cents boosts the total return to producer 
to 27 cents. Other farm prices now ar 
being supported by the Government, al 
with the approval of 
Henderson. 

On some commodities, Government 
money holds up the return to the farmer, 
while other Government money hold 
down the cost to the consumer. That i: 
seemingly a way of meeting the view 
of both Mr. Wickard and Mr. Henderson 

Farm labor. Where to get the ma 
power to produce huge crops next yea 
is agriculture’s biggest worry. This year 
farm women have been doing a big shar 
of plowing, tractor work, and_ threshing 

Farmers say that next year at least 
200,000 more workers will be needed. But 
1,300,000 workers are expected to leave 
the farms before the end of 1943. That 
prospect creates a real emergency. There 
is talk of recruiting 100,000 farm children 


Administrator 


—Forsythe, U.S.D.A. 
. THE FOOD ADMINISTRATOR 
. . but less to ed 
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less than 14 years old; 250,000 farm boys 
just reaching 14, and 700,000 more farm 
women. But that is just a hope. 

Secretary Wickard, while not in charge 
of man power, is going to the front for the 
farmer on the labor problem. He has 
worked with Man-Power Administrator 
Paul V. McNutt on rules for draft defer- 
ment of all essential farm workers. He has 
started a new program to recruit, trans- 
port, train and place new farm hands. And 
on another side of that problem: 

Farm wages. Farmers are asking Mr. 
Wickard how they can produce more 
food while wages of $10 and $15 a day in 
war industries keep pulling hired hands 
away from the farms. One answer ad- 
vanced in Congress is to pay the farmers 
prices high enough so they can pay higher 
wages. A bill for an increase in parity— 
the level of farm prices supported by the 
Government as fair—by enough to cover 
all costs of farm labor has swept through 
the House and has strong Senate support. 

The farm wage problem is in Secretary 
Wickard’s lap by action of Economic 
Stabilization Director James F. Byrnes. 
Wickard has exempted farm 
labor earning less than $2,400 a year from 


Secretary 


wage ceilings. This leaves the farmer free 
to pay the higher wages needed to hold 
more labor on the farm. But still there’s 
the problem of tools. 

Farm machinery. Secretary Wickard as- 
serts that, if farmers are to produce huge 
crops, they must have the machinery to 
harvest those crops. Lately he has seen 
corn, sugar beets and soybeans unhar- 
vested in the snow. A War Production 
Board order limits the manufacture of 
farm machinery to 20 per cent of the 
average for 1940-41. Secretary Wickard 
long has been protesting against this 
policy. Now he is in a position to make 
his protests carry some weight. 

But even if machines and labor are 
forthcoming, a major part of Mr. Wick- 
ard’s job still will remain. That part is 
to get the active co-operation of 6,000,000 
farmers. For that, Secretary Wickard is 
relying mainly on the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration, which has been man- 
aging farm production programs since 1933. 
The 1943 job is bigger than any of its fore- 
runners. Here is the way it is to be done: 

Blueprints for 6,000,000 farms. A pro- 
duction plan for virtually every farm is 
to be worked out. The job is to be done by 
135,000 AAA committeemen and 3,000 
county extension agents, talking the prob- 
lem over with individual farmers. The 
blueprint will be each farm’s share in the 
national production goals. It will show 
how each field is to be used, and will in- 
clude a table of production of poultry and 
all types of livestock. 
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FARMERS WILL NEED GOOD LUCK AND HARD WORK TO MEET GOALS 


A checkup of the farmer’s use and needs 
of labor, of transportation, and of ma- 
chinery will be included, with a lookout 
for signs of waste. Opportunities will be 
sought to pool machinery, labor and trans- 
portation. The whole program aims for all- 
out production on every possible farm of 
the crops the country needs 

Spark plugs of the program. And, in ad- 
dition to the patriotic urge among farmers 
to do their share, the Government has two 
spark plugs to help make this program go. 

One spark plug is the Government check 
paid to farmers who co-operate in the pro- 
gram, to cover Government payments or 
loans. The other is a heavy penalty to be 
deducted from the payments for failure to 
reach at least 90 per cent of the farm 
production goal. These supply the power of 
a positive and negative incentive to com- 
ply with the program. Then there is a 
longer step in the direction of compulsion. 
That is the fact that farmers who refuse 
to co-operate will have a difficult time 
getting the farm machinery, the fertilizers 
and other necessities for operation of their 
farms. But that pressure is for the minority 
of dissenters. Secretary Wickard is count- 
ing most on the zeal of the big majority 
to put the program across. 

But even if the program turns out to 
be a great success, still that will not avert 
food shortages. Mr. Wickard makes it 
plain that, as long as consumers have as 
much money as they have now, there 
simply will not be enough of all kinds of 
food to meet all military needs and take 
care of all consumer demands besides. 

The whole country has become familiar 
with the fact of food shortages, existing or 
on the way. The pinch in 1943 is to come 


in meat, dairy products, canned goods, 
eggs, fish, coffee. Already the WPB has or- 
dered about half the 1943 pack of canned 
fruits, vegetables and juices set aside for 
the Government. Questions are arising as 
to what can be done by Mr. Wickard to 
help ease the shortages for consumers. 
Here are several official proposals: 

A speed-up of rationing to end pres- 
ent regional shortages or exhaustion of 
some foods. Rationing is expected to 
take care of the bacon dearth in Wash- 
ington, the beef shortage in Detroit, 
and butter famine on the West Coast. 

The point system of rationing, with 
scarce foods costing more points than 
those that are plentiful, to take care 
of seasonal surpluses and temporary 
scarcities. 

A vast increase in the use of de- 
hydrated foods to save tin, transport 
space and refrigeration. Dehydration 
results in a 90 per cent saving in 
space. More than 3,590,000 pounds of 
dehydrated vegetables have been 
bought for Lend-Lease. 

Elimination from the diet of watery 
vegetables, melons, other bulky foods. 

Education of housewives to avoid 
waste of food and indirect waste of 
nutrients. For example, Secretary 
Wickard points out that, by shifting 
from white bread to whole wheat 
bread, the nutrients of the outer hull 
of the wheat would be saved. 

If such measures are combined suc- 
cessfully with the Government’s huge food 
production program, Secretary Wickard 
predicts that in 1943 Americans, although 
hungry for some kinds of food, still will 
be the best-fed people in the world. 
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Why People Are Irritated: 
Effect of Wartime Pressures 


Red Tape, Social Reforms, Questionnaires Arouse Resentment 


Administrating methods, 
rather than controls, 
chief point of criticism 


(A year of war has put a mark upon 
American thinking. To study the reaction 
of Americans to war measures, one of the 
editors of The United States News visited 
several sections of the country. Vincennes, 
Ind., was studied especially because it 
typifies many a small city. His observa- 
tions are set forth here.) 


The dwellers on the Main Streets of the 
land are getting tired of their pen-and-ink 
war, of filling out application blanks, of 
having nice young men from Washington 
poking through their records, of social re- 
forms and art projects in time of war. That 
is why Congress is stiffening against Ad- 
ministration proposals. And the going will 
be even tougher after January brings the 
new Republicans into office. 

Already Congress has balked at a re- 
quest for a broadening of presidential 
powers. It is threatening to curtail dras- 
tically the funds for Leon Henderson’s 


Office of Price Administration. President 


Roosevelt has wiped out the Work Projects 
Administration himself, but that agency 
would have had a hard time getting any 
money from Congress. A shower of con- 
eressional questions is peppering all sorts 
of agencies, war and otherwise. 

The congressional reaction is rooted in 
the Main Streets of a thousand towns. 
Main Streeters have been irked more by 
the manner of administering war controls 
than by the actual controls. They have 
had to fill out complicated questionnaires, 
for the draft, for rationing, for price regu- 
lations, for rent controls, for man-power 
studies. 

In the East, the South and the Middle 
West, they complain about red tape and 
delays and inequities and about the trend 
toward regimentation. 

Rationing has not fully shaken into 
place in the Middle and Far West. But, 
by and large, most of the complaints came 
from persons who feared they would not 
get enough gasoline to conduct necessary 
business. In oil areas, the disposition was 
to be very lenient. “We gave extra gasoline 
to every person who really needed it,” 
says the head of one Oklahoma rationing 
board. “But we did not allow gasoline for 


MAIN STREET: Getting tired of the pen-and-ink war 


driving to golf clubs and pleasure resorts” 

In Vincennes, Ind., the complaint wa 
more against the red tape than the ration 
ing. It developed there that 85 per cent 
of the applications that had been handled 
for the ration board by high school students 
were wrong and the chore had to be done 
over. Farmers and truckmen are still try- 
ing to get the gasoline they need for ther 
business, a process which is gradually be 
ing ironed out. 

Farmers in South Dakota have been 
fearful that they would not get the gaso- 
line they needed. But the problem of the 
farmer there, as throughout the Midd 
West, is more one of getting the man 
power to run the farms than one of getting 
gasoline. The dairy belt of Minnesota and 
hard hit. Loss of 
workers to the draft and to war plants 
still is causing farmers to sell their land, 
machinery and dairy cattle, many of the 
latter going for beef. 


Wisconsin has been 


In the Vincennes area of Southwestern 
Indiana, next year will see an acreage cut 
of from 10 to 15 per cent in plantings. 
Here they grow wheat, corn, hogs, fruit 
and melons. During the apple-picking sea- 
son this autumn, Vincennes citizens wenl 
to the Governor to get children 
released from classrooms to work in the 
orchards. But school children are not wel 
adapted to the year-round heavy farming 
work that a farmer must count on to plan 
and plant his crops. 

Red tape, however, has brought the 
greatest complaint in Vincennes. On one 
day, three men came into town from 
Washington, each representing a separate 
Government wanting the 
answers to a separate set of questions from 
a different group of citizens. 

One of them from OPA sought out 
busy After a little while, the 
merchant telephoned a friend. “Do T have 
to answer all of these questions?” he asked 
“It will take me three hours to give him 
all the information he is asking for. And! 
have already got so many forms to fill ou! 
that it will take all of my spare time ever) 
evening to keep up with them.” 


school 


agency, each 


retailer. 


Several years ago, Vincennes took up 
its streetcar tracks and installed a_ bus 
system. The war has brought an Army 
Air Forces training field to the outskirts 
of Vincennes. War industries in othe 
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STOVESITTERS: Went out quietly, voted without fuss, there it was 


nearby Indiana cities have drawn workers 
from Vincennes. Several hundred work- 
ers go by bus to their work in these other 
communities every day. The busses are 
jammed during certain hours of the day. 
But the bus line so far has been unable 
to obtain permission from the Office of 
Defense Transportation to put into use 
two new busses which it long has been 
trying to get into service. 

Vincennes, itself, is no big war industry 
town. It is a fairly typical Middle West- 
ern city of 20,000 which has felt the im- 
pact of the war in the same way as have 
hundreds of similar cities. Its biggest in- 
dustry employs fewer than 1,000 workers. 
But 65 per cent of its work these days is 
going to the war. 

Its shoe factory used to turn out wom- 
en’s shoes. Now it makes shoes for the 
Army. A Vincennes boy in Africa wrote 
home that he got a can of tomato juice 
that had come from the packing plant in 
his home town. One plant makes steel plates 
for ships. Another makes polish for guns. 

But, like most other areas, Vincennes 
has had a housing shortage. And it has not 
been able to get plans for a housing proj- 
ect approved. 

_The coming tax roundup is troubling 
Vincennes. Citizens fear it will cut down 
the sale of War Bonds. They take pride in 
their war effort. A scrap campaign brought 
the residents out in old clothes for a city- 
wide hunt. The city had a Red Cross quota 
of $15,000 and raised $17,000. It had a 
USO quota of $3,000 and raised $5,000. 
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Even in the Middle West, close to the 
source of supply, meat is becoming harder 
to get. In Vincennes, the Army puts its 
card of approval on stores that handle 
federally inspected meat. Those that can’t 
get the inspected meat lose their card. 
This is making it tough for merchants and 
restaurants without 
supply. 


a steady source of 

Price ceilings have helped to create local 
meat shortages elsewhere. Oregon has been 
especially hard hit in this respect. Packers 
have shipped meat to sections where ceil- 
ings are highest and distribution 
lowest. 

In other commodities, price-fixing rules 
have come so thick that many a merchant 
does not know whether he is violating 
them. Officials of one Washington, D.C., 
store, charged with violations, pointed to 
five volumes of Office of Price Administra- 
tion rules and regulations, containing 
13,423 pages of small print. The store has 
a staff of 27 to try to keep up with the 
rules, has printed 80,000 forms to fill out 
for OPA inspection. 

The store bought $162 worth of fancy 
pillows. There were 104 different designs 
and patterns. A separate price ceiling had 
to be posted for each piece of merchandise. 
It took one employe four days to arrive at 
the ceiling prices. The information was 
filed with OPA. A week later an OPA in- 
vestigator came to look at the merchan- 
dise, but the pillows had been sold within 
four hours after they went on display. The 
investigator protested that the merchan- 


costs 


dise should have been held until he had 
time to inspect it. 

Elsewhere, other citizens are worried 
about what they regard as needless spend- 
ing. One federal judge got three identical 
telegrams signed by the same Washington 
official on the same day. Another day, he 
got a long-distance call from Washington 
about a trivial matter. “A post card would 
have done just as well,” he protested. 

This same judge had a visit recently— 
and Pearl 
artist driven 


long since Harbor—from an 
had half the 
country at Government expense to tell the 
judge that $4,000 bad been set aside by 
a federal agency to paint murals in his 
courtroom. He took the artist inside and 
pointed out the fine-grained wood and 
dark-paneled walls of the courtroom. “Do 
you think you could improve upon na- 
ture?” he asked. 

“I think I could make some changes 
that would help,” replied the artist. “Do 
you like good paintings?” 

“Yes,” replied the judge. “I like good 
paintings, but they don’t mean the same 
to me that they do to you. When I see 
the stars at night, they don’t sing to me. 
Maybe they do to you. When I see the 
dew on the grass in the early morning, 
wet 
grass. You go back to Washington and 
tell your agency that I don’t think paint- 
ing murals in a courtroom is 


who across 


it’s not diamonds to me; it’s just 


any way 
to win this war. And they could have 
gotten the same answer from me with a 
postal card.” 

This judge live in Indiana, 
but a similar reaction could have been 
had from many a Middle Westerner. The 
combination of many of these complaints 
was what helped to spell out the November 
election result, a result which in many 
areas reached far below the congressional 
level. 

Vincennes and Knox County are nor- 
mally Democratic, or have been in recent 
years. Here the change to Republicanism 
ran straight through city and county gov- 
ernments. Only three Democrats of 35 on 
the city and county ballots were re-elected. 
In recent years, the result might have run 
in the opposite direction in about the same 
proportion. 

“There was nothing in advance to indi- 
cate how people felt,” says one Vincennes 
man. “They just went out quietly and 
voted without any fuss and there it was.” 

It is this deep, quiet feeling that has set 
Congress to work on measures to trim 
down the number of questionnaires that 
may be sent to citizens, that has the Byrd 
Committee trying to cut nonessential ex- 
penditures, and that will stand in the way 
of much Administration legislation in the 
next Congress. 


loes not 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- j 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- yf on 
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ARBITRARY POWER 


(The address of Senator O’Mahoney of Wyoming, Democrat, 
delivered last Tuesday is of such far-reaching significance that 
it is reproduced here. Mr. O’Mahoney distinguished himself as 
a defender of American constitutionalism in the controversy 
over the “packing” of the Supreme Court in 1937, and what he 
says today is worth reading as an outline of another fateful 
attempt at usurpation of power.—David Lawrence.) 


BY JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY 


U.S. Senator from Wyoming 


We shall be blind, indeed, to what has been going on about 
us in the world if we fail to realize that popular government is 
in danger and that this danger proceeds, not so much from our 
enemies in this war as from the ideology which made those 
enemies prepare and precipitate the war, the ideology of the 
authoritarian state. The fundamental philosophy of the totali- 
tarian is that the State is the master and that the individual has 
no rights which the State must respect. Our philosophy, on the 
other hand, is that the individual is the master and not only may 
direct the State, but, that he has rights which the State may 
not violate. 

The doctrine of arbitrary state supremacy over the individual 
is held by both National Socialists and by Communists. That 
there have been and are in the United States adherents of both 
of these schools of thought is known to everyone who reads the 
press. These advocates of a new order opposed to democracy 
have reached their conclusions because they believe that the 
modern world has become so complex that people can no longer 
govern themselves as they did in the hand-craft era, but must 
be governed by experts who will tell them what they ought to do 
and also what they must do. 

The Nazi dictators say, “Trust us and we’ll make you the 
masters of the world.” The Communist dictators say, “Trust us 
and obey us and we'll crush your oppressors.” 

Both of these schools of thought have developed out of the 
conditions which have produced bureaucracy in government. It 
is of the utmost importance, therefore, that, without heat or 
emotionalism of any kind, we should clearly understand just 
what Congress is and just what the bureaucracy is, particularly 
since there have always been in this country thinkers who have 
believed in the theory of strong presidential leadership, strong 
central government and the subordination to it of both the 
Congress and the States. Obviously it is only a short step from 
this theory to the European theory of the authoritarian state. 
If we believe, as the founders of this nation did, in the separa- 
tion of the powers of government into the legislative, the 
executive and the judicial, and if we look for the restoration of 
that balance after the war, then it is imperative that we should 
at least make ourselves acquainted with the recent trends of 
government. 

An unrestrained bureaucracy subject to strong central leader- 
ship would be an easy avenue to state socialism of either the 
Nazi or Communist variety. 

An enlightened vigorous and industrious Congress is the cita- 
del of democracy and the surest bulwark of individual liberties. 

Elementary though it is, we must here recall (1) that Congress 
is the legislative body directed by the Constitution to make the 
laws which the executive enforces and that it is made up of 
members elected by the people in the several States, and (2) 
that the various departments, bureaus, boards and commissions 
exist only by authority of Congress and have neither jurisdiction 


nor power save that which is given them by the Aq 
Congress. 

The members of Congress receive their commissions dirg 
from the people, while the officials and employees of the bus 
receive their commissions only indirectly through appointn 
Of all the Federal establishment—and exclusive of the Army 
Navy it now numbers more than two and one-half million pe 
—only the President and Vice President are chosen by the pe 

To many of these bureaus, thus established and thus ma 
Congress has delegated a substantial part of its legis, 
power. The process of delegation began many years ago, by 
recent years, it has been progressing at such a rate that ity 
too much to say that Congress now stands in danger of k 
its power to the bureaucrats. In such a case, the laws wo 
made, not in the manner prescribed by the Constitution, nz 
by the elected representatives of the people, but by th 
pointees of the President, and we would then have am 
of the legislative and executive powers which the Consti 
carefully separated. 

Does this sound like an exaggerated statement? The m 
shows the trend. Between January 7, 1941, and April 12,! 
the President issued five hundred executive orders. They 
not written in the halls of Congress on the responsibility of 
chosen by the public and known to the public. They 
written in private by anonymous experts. They were not 
ject to public hearing, nor were they analyzed in public de 
They did not become known to the public until issued—and{ 
they were effective. 

Many of them, if not most, were issued by authority of 
of Congress. Some were issued on the authority of the @ 
mander-in-Chief in the emergency. Under and by virtue of! 
orders and of various laws delegating legislative powers, ! 
have been written by the bureaus in the same manner lite 
thousands of rules, orders and regulations which directly 
the lives of millions. Some of them were intended by 
authors to re-make the world. Others remake the indu 
and economic organizations of our own country. All of 
were conceived and written in private and were prom 
before the persons who must obey them had any oppor 
to comment on them, much less to suggest amendments 
Federal Register of December 5, 1942, (and that was 
238 of Volume 7) contains more than sixty-six executive‘ 
which Congress never saw before they were printed—sil 
executive “laws”, consisting in the aggregate of mort 
50,000 words and issued by only sixteen of the more th 
departments, boards, bureaus and agencies authorized by! 
gress or the President to issue regulations. 

Thus the record demonstrates that a new executive-l4 
tive function has developed which is exercised by person 
are not chosen by the people. It is this separation of aut 
and responsibility, which is found in practically every 0 
cratic establishment, that is the source of the evils of whic 
ple complain. Lest it be imagined that I am talking of a¢ 
tion which is characteristic only of bureaucracy in the 
States, let me quote from a notable book, called “Th 
Despotism,” written by a lord chief justice of Englam 
published in 1929. He was commenting upon the oper#® 
bureaucrats in ancient Rome as well as modern England 
he wrote: 

“Of all methods of administration that is worst whe 

real power is in the hands of one set of persons while 
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“\ wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 
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Bs lic responsibility belongs to another set of persons. It is a 


method, as all experience shows, well calculated to en- 
courage the performance of acts which either set of persons, 
if they had both the responsibility and the power, would be 
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pes astute to avoid.” (“The New Despotism” by Lord Hewart 
on pea of Bury, page 166). 


he pee Lord Hewart’s wise observation is an accurate description of 
- : relative positions of Congress and the Bureaucracy here and 
legis 180 points the road to an improvement which would tend both 

0, he abolish the cause of discontent and to preserve the basis of de- 
e mF racy. Let the executive and the Congress display a little more 
— the spirit of cooperation in the preparation and issuance of all 
ees ders and regulations that affect the domestic economy. Let pow- 
tee and public responsibility be brought a little closer together. 









a But the facile critics of Congress, who for a year past have 
7% n filling the press and the air waves with uninformed and 
fae allow denunciations of the legislative arm of the government, 
ae say that the members of Congress cannot be trusted to take 
The t broad and patriotic national point of view. This was, at least 

til the recent election, a fashionable slander of the elected 
aan presentatives of the people, disseminated in the press and the 
es dio by writers and commentators who were themselves at the 
They e time eloquently advising the President and all the United 
ations on the high strategy of military and naval warfare. It 
= a fact worthy of note that members of Congress in both 
ae uses have been very sparing of either advice or criticism of 
—— military aspects of this war. As for the contradictory charges 
‘ at Congress errs when it does not immediately and unques- 
ity 4 mingly follow the direction of the executive when legislation 
the tequested and errs again when it does not display more lead- 
ue of hip in preparing for and organizing the war, the record shows 
wers, "Hat from the outset, Congress has been ahead of the executive. 
7 was Congress that took the lead in establishing the selective 
of ice. It was Congress that demanded the development of es- 
ind tial and critical materials. It was Congress that demanded 





organization of manpower to protect the labor supply for 
tial industries. It was Congress that insisted upon pre- 
ing the productive capacity of agriculture under the price 
trol act. In each instance it was the executive arm of gov- 
hment that delayed. 
he outstanding mistakes of the war administration have 
the mistakes and delays of the bureaus, not of Congress. 
¢ rubber crisis, the oil crisis, the steel crisis, each was caused 
delays, ineptitudes, intra-bureau jealousies, in the executive 
anch of government. 
he power and the money to provide all the materials neces- 
for the war had been granted by the Congress. It was the 
anization of this power which was halting, inept and inef- 
Ive. In the face of these facts, obvious to any observer in 
shington, the chorus of criticism sought to turn the country 
inst the Congress. It was accused of yielding to selfish pres- 
groups, but, when the critics were not willing spokesmen 
the theory of mass democracy, who want nothing more than 
destruction of the Congress or its reduction to an impotent 
i servile status, they were themselves the instruments of the 
gest pressure group of all, the Federal bureaucracy. 
hen we consider the deluge of criticism which was un- 
shed upon Congress, it must be remembered that editors and 
mmentators get a large part of their information from press 
merences and bureaucratic press statements, the huge bulk 
hich may be judged from the fact that last year the informa- 
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langers to popular government that exist today in the 
nrestrained acts of our bureaucrats—Laws being made without ~ 
ublic hearing or debate or authority from Congress. 


tion services of the departments and bureaus cost the public 
$29,000,000, whereas the cost of Congress, exclusive of the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, which serves both the executive and 
legislative branches, was only about $16,000,000. 

What is said in a press conference or contained in a bureau- 
cratic hand-out is information or opinion which is not under de- 
bate and to which no contrary view is expressed publicly by any 
member of the Bureaucracy. What is said in Congress, on the 
other hand, on the floor or in committees, is said in the full 
glare of publicity. In Congress the public sees the wheels go 
round. In the Bureaucracy it sees only the finished product. 

The delegation of congressional power to make rules and reg- 
ulations with the force and effect of statutes has been going 
on for decades, but in recent times a new manifestation of the 
expansion of executive power became evident, namely the ten- 
dency, by interpretation, to expand the power and authority 
given by statute. The recent remarkable salary limitation by 
the Director of Economic Stabilization is a case in point. Again 
the re-writing by regulation of the provisions of the recent price 
control amendments to encourage agricultural production, by 
which the intent of Congress was defeated to make effective 
the intent of the bureaus, is another illustration. If time per- 
mitted, other instances could be given of the manner in which 
the executive arm of the government has assumed a large share 
of the lawmaking as well as the executive power. 

To say that Congress intended to surrender its legislative 
function would, of course, be the sheerest nonsense. These 
powers were taken on the theory that the complexities of the 
modern world made the transformation necessary, but, what- 
ever the explanation or the justification, the new assumption of 
power is not an exemplification of the constitutional theory of 
democracy, that the laws are to be written by the Congress and 
carried out by the executive. It is rather a manifestation of the 
theory asserted by some that the welfare of the people is best 
served by strong executives, who, in great crises, act first and 
justify afterwards. 

The action of strong executives in great crises may well be 
defended upon the principle that self-preservation is the first 
law of nature. The danger, however, is that we may set a 
pattern whereby weak executives, surrounded by tremendous 
concentrated power, will become the instruments of a perma- 
nent bureaucracy. 

Four courses, it seems to me, are indicated by the facts be- 
fore us: 

First, the executive arm of the government should abandon 
the policy of expanding its powers by interpretation. 

Second, Congress should observe more care in the delegation 
of powers, by establishing definite standards and by exercising 
greater watchfulness over the use by the bureaus of the powers 
it grants. 

Third, the executive, through the bureau heads, and the 
Congress, through its committees, should cooperate in the de- 
termination of policies and the preparation of rules and regu- 
lations under delegated powers. 

Finally, Congress should speedily enact one of the bills now 
pending for the judicial review of administrative decisions, such 
a law, of course, not to apply to any special powers involved in 
the conduct of the war. 

Such a program would reassert the power of the people to 
make the laws they must obey and would be a reassertion of 
the fundamental principle of our form of government. 
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GEARING ECONOMY CLOSER TO WAR. 


Executive Tightens Regulation of Nation’s Man Power, Food Output | 


Move to check big turnover 
of Government workers. 
Tribute to Senator Norris 


Tighter controls on the home front 
are demanding an increasing amount of 
President Roosevelt’s attention. Abroad, 
the President sees the Axis powers as 
having lost the initiative. The job is to 
keep them from regaining it. But at home 
much still remains to be done to bring the 
civilian economy into the war effort. And 
Mr. Roosevelt is losing his own initiative 
with Congress on domestic matters. 

How quickly and how fully the war can 
be taken into Axis territory depends, in 
part, upon how closely American industry 
can be meshed into the war cogs. That is 
why Mr. Roosevelt threw the lever on 
man-power controls last week and why he 
created a food administration agency. 
The variance in man-power controls had 
upset the labor supply, and food produc- 
tion had become increasingly important. 

The food problem was emphasized by 
developments in Africa. Mr. Roosevelt re- 
minded Congress that a task had devel- 
oped “which will grow in magnitude as 
our striking power grows, and as new ter- 
ritories are liberated from the enemy’s 
crushing grip.” 

So far only $5,000,000 worth of civilian 
goods has been bought for shipment to 
Africa. The demand from this source 
scarcely has been felt. Yet, during the 
last year, 23 per cent of America’s cheese, 
13 per cent of its pork and 8 per cent of 
its eggs went abroad through Lx id-Lease. 
The demand is steadily growing for those 
and other foodstuffs. 

The presidential powers already were 
broad enough to accomplish these changes. 
Congress had set its face against the grant 
of any more blank-check powers. His new 
bill to allow him to push aside tariff 
and immigration laws at will had bogged 
down, was being assailed by farm and 
labor organizations. Unless an unexpected 
rescue is accomplished, it will die when 
Congress adjourns, will have an even 
smaller chance in the next Congress. 

Mr. Roosevelt recognized this situa- 
tion. He sent a recommendation to Con- 
gress that it smooth out the pay rate, 
working hours and overtime pay problems 
of civilian employes of the Government 
which he said were impeding the war and 
causing a needlessly high turnover of per- 
sonnel. In sending the recommendation, he 
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IN MEMORY OF THEIR FATHERS... ADMIRALS ... WHO WENT DOWN FIGHTING 


President Roosevelt presenting the Congressional Medal of Honor posthumously 
to Rear Admiral Daniel Callaghan, presidential naval aide for three years, and 
Rear Admiral Norman Scott, both killed during a naval engagement in the Solo- 
mons. Lieut. Daniel Callaghan, Jr., (left) and Midshipman Norman Scott, Jr. (right) 
accept the award from their Commander in Chief in behalf of their families. 


remarked philosophically that he was not 
at all sure Congress could do anything be- 
fore it adjourns, adding that he had done 
the best he could for the employes. 

In a press conference, Mr. Roosevelt 
said the public should not believe stories 
that there were hundreds of thousands of 
Government workers with soft desk jobs. 
He said most of them were hard at work, 
that only 12 per cent of the Government 
workers were in Washington, that 60 per 
cent of the 2,500,000 Government work- 
ers were doing production jobs for the 
Army and Navy in arsenals, munitions 
plants and Navy yards. Senator Byrd 
(Dem.), of Virginia, said the President’s 
figures were not up to date. 

In another press conference, Mr. Roose- 
velt announced the appointment of a spe- 
cial committee to work out a uniform 
national policy to govern requests for occu- 
pational deferments of Government work- 
ers from the draft. The President disclosed 
that, purely out of sentiment, he had 
refrained from shutting down Navy re- 
cruitment as long as he could. The Navy 
will get men in the future from the draft. 

His visitors’ list was crowded. The topics 
covered a wide range. Senator Norris 


(Ind.), of Nebraska, retiring from Con- 

gress at 81, came in and was told that he 
should continue to serve the country by 
talking. Mr. Roosevelt said the Senator 
had an audience and a story to tell and 
that he should not quit talking because he 
was 81. A group of prominent Jews 
brought his a graphic account of the per- 
secutions of their race by the Nazis. They 
said 2,000,000 had died. Mr. Roosevelt 
told them the conscience of free men 
everywhere was revolted by such savagery. 

Owen Lattimore, the political adviser 
to Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, called 
and said a final decisive victory against 
Japan could be won only on land in China. 
There also were several prominent leaders 
from Latin-American countries at the 
White House. 

All in all, the presidential calendar dur- 
ing the first seven days of the second year 
of war was more crowded than at any 
time in recent months. But, nevertheless, 
Mr. Roosevelt found time to present Con- 
gressional Medals of Honor to the fami- 
lies of Rear Admirals Daniel J. Callaghan 
and Norman Scott. Both were old friends 
who were killed last month in the naval 
battle of the Solomons. 
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Pye him that to his face 
and he’d say “Nuts!” 
Just the same, this earnest 
fellow, armed with nothing 
more deadly than a kit of 
service tools, is doing a 
plenty good job of throwing 


monkey wrenches into 
enemy plans. 


We ought to know, because 
one of Buick’s many war 
jobs* is training soldiers to 
service Buick-built Pratt & 
Whitney aircraft engines. 


a since May we’ve been watching these intent 
young Americans march into our special school for 
mechanics at the rate of 50 a week. 


Ever since May, we’ve been steering them through 
a tough, eleven-week course that has been singled 
out for official commendation as the most outstand- 
ing school of its district by reason of its 94.3% 
efficiency rating. 


We’re turning them back to the Air Corps in a. 


steady flow now — trained, keen and able mechanics 
who know how to keep engines turning up their 
peak power for any air-borne task that comes along. 


,_ o- men-with-the-wrench are going to have a 
hand in a lot of air battles. 


Buick witt ® 








Their skill is going to help bring many a victory, 
get many an air mission to its target on schedule 


— and back. 


You can well lift your hats to them, fellow citizens. 


They’re good, clean, earnest, intelligent American 
kids who are working like blazes at a job with 
little respite and less hope for glory. 


We know. We’ve met a lot of them — and we're 
proud to have known every single one. 


*PRODUCTION NOTE: )ow’'// he glad to know we are 
meeting schedules on every one vf our war assignments: 
Pratt 2 Whitney engines for bombers, steel shell casings for 


our busy guns, it tl parts for tank Sy and soon and 50 on, 


pons ARE BUILT 


ytd THEM 
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CHANNELING OUR LABOR SUPPLY 


Priority on Workers for War Plants Under New Man-power Order 


Methods that can be used 
to force compliance with 
the rules on employment 


A sentence that will change the lives of 
thousands of working men and women 
and will drive out of business many firms 
not engaged in war work, if the power to 
enforce it can be found, is contained in 
President Roosevelt’s man-power mobili- 
zation order of last week. 

“Insofar as the effective prosecu- 
tion of the war requires it, the Chair- 
man (Paul V. McNutt, of the War 
Manpower Commission) shall take all 
lawful and appropriate steps to assure 
that no employer shall retain in his 
employ any worker whose services 
are more urgently needed in any es- 
tablishment, plant, facility, occupa- 
tion or area designated as more es- 
sential by the chairman pursuant to 
this section.” 

If Mr. McNutt had the power to en- 
force this language to the letter, it would 
mean that henceforth no employer whose 
business is considered nonessential would 
be free to employ whom he pleased and 
that no person qualified to work in a war 
plant, or who could be trained to work in 
such a plant, would be free to choose his 
own job if the Government wanted him 
to work elsewhere. 

The order goes further. It authorizes the 
WMC chairman to take all lawful steps 
to see that all workers are hired through 
the United States Employment Service, an 
arm of the War Manpower Commission, 
or by any other arrangement approved 
by Mr. McNutt. 

But Mr. McNutt has no congressional 
grant of power to compel employers and 
workers to do his bidding. That could 
come only from a national service law. 
And national service legislation is not in 
the cards unless voluntary man-power con- 
trols fail. So the question arises: How 
far can the Government go in forcing com- 
pliance with WMC orders by indirect 
pressure or sanctions? 

Mr. McNutt implies that sanctions will 
be applied sparingly for the time being. 
He makes it clear that there are indirect 
ways to compel workers to serve their 
Government in wartime where they are 
most needed. He says that “we must not 
stop short of compulsion when those who 
will not co-operate are blocking war pro- 
duction.” But, he forsees a “sharp public 
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reaction” against use of indirect sanctions. 
What are some of the sanctions that can 
be used? Among the possibilities are: 
Drafting into the Army those who fail 
to comply. With Selective Service now a 
part of WMC, Mr. McNutt has a strong 
pressure weapon, should he choose to use 
it. He can ask local draft boards to classify 
for military service men who refuse to 
quit nonessential jobs to take essential 
ones. Draft boards have been asked to do 
this in the past. He can ask that men be 
drafted, then give them their choice of 
staying in the Army or going back to 
civilian jobs specified by the Government. 
Furloughs of this type have been granted 
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BALANCING ACT! 


soldiers to work in the copper mines. 
These sanctions are not sure-fire, however, 
since draft boards still are autonomous 
under the new setup and have authority to 
decide how men shall be classified. These 
boards need not, and do not always, fol- 
low the instructions from Washington. 
Barring workers from changing jobs. 
This technique has been used in the non- 
ferrous mining and lumber industries of 
the Northwest where workers were “froz- 
en” to their jobs by WMC order. These 
industries faced acute labor shortages, 
were troubled by workers leaving for other 
industries. To stop this migration, the 
Army, Navy, Maritime Commission and 
the Treasury instructed their contractors 


to refuse to hire workers who had quit 
their jobs in the nonferrous mining and 
logging industries, unless the workers had 
obtained permission from USES. 

Government seizure of plants and with- 
holding of war contracts. These are strong 
weapons that can be used to force em- 
ployers to discharge workers whom the 
Government wants elsewhere. But such 
drastic methods are frowned upon by those 
in power, except in rare cases. 

These sanctions require the co-opera- 
tion of other Government agencies, and 
because of that WMC is limited in its 
ability to apply them. Furthermore, as 
Mr. McNutt himself says: “The type and 
severity of sanctions available may in 
some cases be out of reasonable propor- 
tions to the offense. It would be unrea- 
sonable to commandeer a plant because 
an employer might be hoarding a few 
workers. Since the threat to apply sanc- 
tions will be in many cases a transparent 
bluff, employers may be expected to ignore 
such threats.” 

So, without compulsory legislation to 
back him up, Mr. McNutt must lean 
heavily upon the willingness of employers 
and workers to comply. But the appeals to 
patriotism and duty will be hard to resist, 
and nonessential businesses will find it 
hard to survive unless they turn for their 
employes to women and older men. 





Stabilizing hiring. Labor and in- 
dustry in the Detroit area have joined in 
an all-out pledge to end haphazard shift- 
ing of workers from job to job in this arms- 
production center of the nation. Effect of 
the agreement is to freeze workers to their 
present jobs unless they can show good 
cause for changing. It is not, however, a 
job freeze imposed by the Government, 
but an understanding worked out volun- 
tarily by a labor-management committee 
of the War Manpower Commission, oper- 
ating in the Detroit ares. 

Under the plan, employers agree not to 
solicit or hire workers from other war 
plants in the Detroit area wuless applicants 
for jobs have certificates of release from 
former employers or from the United 
States Employment Service. If an employe 
can get a release from the Employment 
Service he can take another job. 

Five valid reasons for changing jobs are 
set forth in the agreement. They are: 

When a worker is not employed at 
his highest skill. 
When a worker is not working full 
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time. Full time is considered to be 40 
hours a week or the time specified in 
union agreements. 

When a worker lives far enough 
away from his job to put a strain on 
transportation facilities or to conflict 
with gasoline and rubber restrictions. 

When a worker has “compelling” 
reasons for wanting to change. 

When a worker is employed at 
wages or under conditions substan- 
tially less favorable than those pre- 
vailing in the community for sim- 
ilar work. 

This may be expected to be a pattern 
for similar agreements in other arms-pro- 
duction areas. Because the agreement is 
purely voluntary, it carries no direct pen- 
alties or sanctions for violations. But 
WMC, under the President's stabilization 
order, can apply the same indirect sane- 
tions as those mentioned above. 





Britain’s work week. A wide vari- 
ance exists between British and American 
claims as to how long a war worker can 
stay on the job without losing efficiency 
President Roosevelt that a 
worker begins to slow down after 48 hours. 
Thus, 48 hours is fixed as the ideal work 
week for war factories. Some are averaging 
more hours than this, others less. Latest 
official figures showed the average work 
week to be 44.6 hours in durable goods 


maintains 


Copyright, 


industries in September. For all industries 
it was 42.4 that month. 

Late figures for Britain are disclosed by 
Sir Louis Beale, co-ordinator of Empire 
and Allied requirements of the British 
Supply Council. They show the average 
work week for men and women in all war 
plants to be 56 hours weekly. 

“We have found by experience,” Sir 
Louis “that maximum output is 
reached for men at between 60 and 65 
hours per week and for women between 
55 and 60 hours a week. If the average 
falls below 52 hours per week the plant is 
considered overstaffed and will have some 
of its labor taken away.” 


War Strikes 


Eight major strikes affecting war pro- 
duction were reported in Washington dur- 
ing the week ended December 5. They 
involved 13,016 workers and resulted in 
the loss of 29,616 man-days. The eight 
stoppages represented a decrease of two 
from the week ended November 28. Two 
of the strikes, involving 808 workers, be- 
gan prior to the week ending December 5 
and continued into that week. 

Meanwhile, the Office of War Informa- 
tion announced that man-days of idleness 
caused by strikes had dropped during the 
first ten months of this year to the lowest 
monthly average in the last five years. The 
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monthly average in 1937, highest year dur- 
ing the period, was 2,368,738, compared 
with 396,883 in the first ten months of 
this year. 


Total strikes in the week ending 
December 5: 


4 AFL strikes. 

2 CIO strikes. 

1 United Mine Workers strike. 

1 strike involving both AFL and 
CIO unions. 


At least 200 workers were involved in 
each of the strikes reported. 


Involving AFL Unions 


TexTILE WORKERS: 
Asheville Cotton Mills, Asheville, N. C, 
MACHINISTS 
Chase Brass & Copper Co., Cleveland. 
Hurd Lock Manufacturing Co., Adrian, 
Mich. 
South Portland Shipbuilding Corp. 
South Portland, Me. 


Involving ClO Workers 


Gas, CoKE AND CHEMICAL WORKERS: 
Miles Laboratories, Elkhart, Ind. 
UNirep RuBBER WORKERS: 
U. S. Rubber Co., Detroit. 


Involving United Mine Workers 
Alabama By-Products, Birmingham, 
Ala. 


Involving ClO and AFL Unions 


MAcHINists (AFL) aNpD ELECTRICAL, Rabio 
AND MACHINE Workers (CIO): 
Eicor, Inc., Chicago. 
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Prairie Port in the ZB SLAE- 


This is no time for dreaming. But those who work and fight must see a world 


worth fighting for. Out of war sacrifices will come a new era of opportunity. Some 


of this important future lies in the air above . . 


Already the airplane is weaving a 
new pattern of transportation, which 
is completely changing former ideas 
of time and space and distance. 

United Air Lines, for example, now 
flies farther on special war missions 
alone — many of them to distant parts 
of the world — than ever before on 
peacetime flights, 

Yet at the same time it maintains 
regularly scheduled service along the 
strategic Main Line Airway, saving 
precious hours for men in uniform, 


. in the coming Age of Flight. 
for civilians with vital production prob- 
lems, and for the air mail and air ex- 
press that are playing so important a 
role in the conduct of the war. 


With the coming of peace, you will 
see still further changes in the whole 
conception of travel and transporta- 
tion. Roads and rivers that follow the 
natural paths of the earth will yield 
to airways, unhindered by geography. 
New lanes will link important areas 
— world ports will flourish the length 


and breadth of the land. 


Broad prairies and seashores alike 
will be “ports of the air’— practical 
taking-off places for world markets. 

Right now, United’s unrivaled fly- 
ing experience of 250,000,000 miles is 
helping to speed the winning of the 
war. When the day of victory arrives, 
that same experience will help fulfil 
the promise of the Age of Flight. 


* BUY 


WAR BONDS FOR VICTORY x 


UNITED 


AIR aD LINES 


THE MAIN LINE AIRWAY 
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Question of the Week. 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 





WAR-BUSY AMERICA 
EATS WHERE \T Works) 


Should All Personal Incomes 
Be Limited to Net of $25,000? 


Daniel J. Tobin 
Proposals calling for the limitation of 


Indianapolis, Ind.; General President, In- i : 
ternational Brotherhood of Teamsters; Vice all personal incomes, notably income 
President, American Federation of Labor; from investments, have been advanced 
Former Administrative Assistant to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, 


answers: 
I am wholeheartedly in favor of the limi- 
tation of all personal incomes to a net of 





in official quarters since Treasury reg- 
ulations have limited salaries to $25,000 
after payment of taxes. It is possible that 
Congress will be asked to authorize such | 
an extension of the present regulations, 


(by telegraph) 


To present a cross section of informed 
opinion on the subject, The United States 
News asked businessmen, labor officials 


$25,000 per year as a war emergency 
measure. 

Some 5,000,000 Americans have sacri- 
ficed their incomes to enter the armed 
services and may further sacrifice their 
lives. In comparison with these sacrifices, 
no one should complain about limiting his 
net personal income to $25,000 a year. 

We must pay for as much of this war 
as possible as we go. If we lose the war, 
we lose our incomes and our standard of 
living with it. 

Lord Beaverbrook and 25 other mil- 
lionaires of England recently told me at a 
dinner in London that only 80 people in 
Great Britain now have net annual in- 
comes of more than $25,000. England is 
paying as it goes to avoid economic ca- 
tastrophe later. I firmly believe we should 
do the same. 





and other authorities the following ques- 
tion: 
Should all personal incomes be 
limited to a net of $25,000? 
Answers appear herewith. 











war measure, I should want to be reassured 
that, within the framework of a free in 
vestment market, it might not interfere 
seriously with effective investment and 
therefore with full employment. 

But, since there are no problems of in- 
vestment stagnation during the war, the 
measure could do no economic harm and 
may—by cutting down on civilian con 
sumption in the high-income groups—to 
some good. 

But the principal defense of the proposal 
as a war measure must be made on the 
moral and psychological plane. This is 
war in which the living standards of the 
ordinary man and woman are being cil 





SOUPS ON/ 


RIGHT AT THE JOB WITH 


PIX Cpotiie.on Meck 


Bringing food to the worker 
means less time away from work! 


Verne Burnett 


New York City; Vice President, General 
Foods Corp., 


answers: (by telegraph) 





Pick Engineers designed this mobile 
food server for war-busy plants where 
space can’t be spared for a central 
cafeteria. Keeps soup, coffee and hot 
dishes piping-hot by self-contained 
fuel or electricity ...serves sand- 
wiches, pastry, cold drinks and candy. 
Goes anywhere, takes little space, 
brings welcome refreshment to men 
whose every minute counts. 

This is just one example of Pick 
Food Service Equipment that you 
will find in America’s leading fac- 
tories—planned by the men who'll 
gladly help you with your problem, 
be your budget large or small. Send 
for our illustrated booklet No. PC7. 


ALBERT PICK CO., INC., 2159 Pershing Road, Chicago 


America's Leading Food Service Equipment House 





FEEDIN 
7 For War Industries . 


G EQUIPMENT 





John Doe, American worker, has con- 
sidered going into business for himself. 
He can understand how he might be worth 
more than $25,000 a year if he himself 
developed a great and useful enterprise. 
John doesn’t approve antics of playboys 
squandering income from inherited wealth. 
But he wouldn’t like to have anything 
hinder support which income from estates 
provides for hospitals, schools, charities, 
and financing of business enterprise. 

Perhaps John Doe hasn’t got around 
to think this subject clear through, but 
when he does his judgment is likely to be 
sound. 


Max Lerner 


Williamstown, Mass.; Professor of Political 
Science, Williams College; Former Editor, 
The Nation; Professor of Government, 
Harvard Summer School, 1934-41, 
answers: 
I favor the $25,000 income limit, rather 
for moral reasons than for economic. 
If it were a question of a long-run post- 
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ORKING nearly a 

mile underground in 
the Butte Hill, this copper 
miner’s water cooled drill is a 
potent weapon in the drive to speed 
copper to the fighting fronts. 

And because of recently installed air 
conditioning it is possible for miners to 
work as efficiently and comfortably at the 
lowest levels as they formerly could near 
the surface. 

Safety precautions, careful training and 
modern equipment have taken much of the 
hazards away from vein mining. The result 
is greater efficiency in the mines, more ore 
from available man power. 

And in the smelters and refineries this ore 
becomes pure copper, which is speeded to 
our fabricating plants for transformation 
into the forms and alloys so necessary to 
our fighting forces and those of the United 
Nations. 7 

* * * 

These miners, and their fellow workers 
in our smelters, refineries and fabricating 
plants are giving their best, for they all 
know the vital importance of copper and 
its alloys in the war program. That their 
efforts are prodigious is attested to by the 
five Army-Navy “E” and the three Navy 
“E” pennants which proudly fly over eight 
plants of the Anaconda organization. 


ANACONDA COPPER MINING COMPANY 


25 Broadway, New York 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY ® ANACONDA WIRE & CABLE COMPANY 
ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LIMITED, OF CANADA 
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Surprise Package for the Axis 


Hive: a package that packs a punch planned for the Axis. 


For inside those crates are modern locomotives bound for 












overseas. When they reach their destinations on the steppes of 
Russia, the sands of Egypt, or the shores of Australia, they'll go 
into action as an extension of America’s wartime railroad system 
—and continue the swift transportation of our men and materials 


to the battlefront. 


The Erie and other American railroads are carrying an amaz- 
ing volume of shipments like these today, including planes, tanks, 


guns, and other munitions—and we're pledged to keep ’em rolling 


CHICAGO 


just as long as our country needs them. 


RAILROAD 









SERVING THE HEART OF INDUSTRIAL A 


MERICA 
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drastically and in which the cost of life ial 
falling most heavily upon the lower-incomgl 
groups. If they are to fight this war wig 
the passion of belief, it will only be he 
cause they believe that out of it can com 
a juster social system and a more decent 
world. 







If the American Congress had seen fit tp 
pass an adequate excess-profits tax, as has 
been done in Britain, the $25,000-a-yeg 
limitation would have had much less megp. 
ing, either as an instrument of Govem. 
ment or as a symbol of democratic jp 
tentions. But, under the circumstances, 
both the instrument and the symbol be 
come important. 


Arthur J. Todd 


Evanston, Ill.; Chairman, Department o 
Sociology, Northwestern University; Fo: 
mer Professor of Sociology in Universitigs 
of Illinois, Minnesota and Pittsburgh, 










answers: (by telegraph) 

I am not a professional economist, but 
my opinion is that the proposed over-all 
limit of $25,000 on personal income 
would neither help win the war nor pre 
vent inflation. 

Limiting salaries to that figure may be 
justifiable war economy, but to indué& 
income from investments sounds Iie 
“soak the prudent” instead of economit 
statesmanship. 

As a general principle, I favor govem 
ment by persuasion, not by badgering 
intimidation. Let Government create ful 
confidence and it will not need to resort 
to such extreme coercive measures for & 
nancing the war or safeguarding against 
inflation. 


Neil H. Jacoby 


Chicago, Ill.; Professor of Finance and Se 
retary of the University, University of Ch 
cago, 

answers: (by telegraph 

I oppose the limitation of personal i 
comes to a net of $25,000 a year becaus 
this proposal is wrong in principle and im 
possible to administer equitably. 

The faulty principle is revealed by poin! 
ing out that, if any limit is desirable, om 
of $5,000 or even $2,500 would be eve 
less indefensible. Granting the desirabilit 
of heavy taxes and salary and wage “free! 
ing” as wartime measures to cope with th 
inflation problem, we would be eliminating 
an essential part of the way of life fe 
which we are fighting to impose arbitrary 
limits on income. 

With regard to salaries, the fact is tha 
no one ever has been able, or ever will he 
able, to say how many dollars a year tl 
services of an individual are worth. 

With regard to incomes from proper! 
we have not solved the problem of tax-ft 
interest from Government securities. Lim: 
tations on salaried incomes without limits 
tions on property incomes are doubly ® 
equitable. 
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Where a speck 


Five thousand feet above the earth 
a camera shutter clicks. 

Scores of square miles of enemy 
territory have been squeezed down 
into an image on a photographic 
plate—an image measured in inches 
instead of in miles. On this negative, 
a city might be covered by the tip of 
a finger a speck of dust could 
hide an airdrome. 

To make sure that dust does not 
sabotage military photography, an 
electric air cleaner, the Westinghouse 
Precipitron, is used to trap dust in 


Westinghouse {) Electronics 


processing laboratories. Installed in 
the ventilating system, Precipitron 
with its electronic power pack, re- 
moves more than 90 per cent of all 
dirt and dust, including particles as 
small as 1/250,000 of an inch. 

This application of Westinghouse 
electronics provides clean air—in- 
comparably cleaner than mechani- 
cally filtered air—for steel mills, 
arsenals, manufacturers of precision 
instruments, wherever dust and dirt 
can hamper war production. 


* * . 


ELECTRONIC 


create a strong (12,000-volt 


of dust could hide a Nazi airdrome 


Electronics is at work today... in 
applications as familiar as your radio 
tubes. With its new, secret applica- 
tions, electronics has become the 
nerve center of our armed forces. It is 
helping almost every war industry 
roll back the old limits on production 
capacity. Your Westinghouse repre- 
sentative can tell you about today’s 
practical applications of Westing- 
house electronic devices in your in- 
dustry. Electric & 
Manufacturing Co., East Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 


Westinghouse 


j-91000 


at work 
ERP 


TUBES in the Precipitron’s power pack 


electrostatic field. As dust 


bearing air is channeled through this field, every particle is 


given an electrostatic charge. 
irresistibly to collector plates 


Dust particles are drawn 
which have been charged 
by the power pack to 5,000 volts D.C. 
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* On the Santa Fe today, if anything has ingt 
wheels on it, and is capable of rolling, que: 
it’s rolling. It has to! ing 
For this war, beyond all precedent, is diti 

a war of mass transportation, a war of S 
wheels. hes 
Stop these wheels, and we stop all that sh 
floats and flies as well. mer 
That is why military need must have arm 
first call on all railroad facilities. Why lanc 
every locomotive, from giant Diesels to mer 
little “yard goats,” must be kept con- Pre: 
ditioned for record-breaking perform- talit 
ance. Why old engines, long retired, A 
. : j a ee Det 

are back in active service. Why “If it’s ore 
got wheels, get it rolling!” is a watch- mal 
word on every American railroad. bet. 
KEEP "EM ROLLIN’—OR ELSE a 
No nation that does not possess efficient to a 


mass transportation can hope to win a 
modern war. In America that mass * Lower Away! Giant 3768, a Santa Fe mountain-type 
transportation job is squarely up to her locomotive, gets new Victory wheels, including 90" drivers. 
railroads. If they fail, we lose! 

Neither battle gallantry nor industrial wizardry alone will turn 
the tide. To meet this tremendous responsibility, we ask for every 
possible consideration in the allocation of materials for vitally essential 
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repairs, maintenance and new equipment. 


DAILY THE LOAD INCREASES 


To date, the railroads have met 100% the staggering demands 


a 
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born of this global war. Many have helped make that record 
possible—the War Department, the Office of Defense Transpor- 





tation, civilian shippers and travelers everywhere. 
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In the first nine months of 1942, Santa Fe freight locomotives 
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averaged 84% more miles per dun, and there were 37% less un- 
serviceable freight engines, than in the first 9 months of 1918, in 
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World WarI.* Daily the load increases. No man knows what the 
peak will be. We do know there is a limit to the performance that 
can be squeezed out of existing equipment. 


SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES 
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te tone 


* Santa Fe has served the southwest for 70 years. 
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Press Appraisal 
Of New Controls 
Over Man Power 


General approval of the President’s 
action in consolidating man-power controls 
under the War Manpower Commission is 
voiced by most commenting editors. Some 
newspapers, however, express doubt that 
the new setup will be effective 
specific legislation defining and strength- 
ening the commission’s authority. 


without 


Summing up the most widely held 
opinion, the Troy (N.Y.) Record (Ind.) 
declares: “Out of the boggling and con- 


fusion that for months has marked Wash- 
ington’s handling of the vital man-power 
question there seems at last to be emerg- 
ing a plan that will place this critical con- 


dition on an efficient operating basis.” 
Similarly, the Boston (Mass.) Herald 
(Ind. Rep.) observes that the action 


“should end numerous duplications, dimin- 
ish waste, place the control of employ- 
ment on the plane with that of 
armed-service conscription.” The Cleve- 
land (O.) Plain Dealer (Ind. Dem.) com- 
ments that “with the issuance of the 
President’s man-power order, sentimen- 
tality has given way to practicality.” 

A contrary view is expressed by the 
Detroit (Mich.) Free Press (Ind.), which 
argues: “The new setup looks like another 
makeshift, another juggling of the alpha- 
bet. Mr. McNutt is in about the same 
position that Leon Henderson was in be- 
fore Congress granted him full authority 
to act. He must pretend to actual powers 


same 
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aud Com of National Issues 


—Goldberg in New York Sun 


AOW TO ENO” > 
YOUR USEO-OVER 
COFFEE GROUNDS 





RATIONING: MOTHER OF INVENTION 


he does not possess.” The Providence 
(R. 1.) Journal (Ind.) adds that criticism 
of the President’s action “is likely 
along the lines that there are some gaps 
in bestowal of the authority required to do 
a first-class job. It would be better if 
Congress had guaranteed the 
authority that Mr. 
conferred.” 

The New York Times (Ind. Dem.) 
also questions the legal basis for the Presi- 
dent’s action, pointing out: “There has 
conferred on Mr. McNutt more 
over more men and women than 
any one has ever before exercised in this 
country. We question whether so extraor- 


to be 


broad 
Roosevelt has so freely 


been 
power 


—Pease in snana Evening News 





FILLING THE CREW 





—Hungerford in Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 


WW WOM ON LOUI Wf" Why 
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STILL TREATING HIM LIKE A BABY 


dinary a control over the lives of Ameri- 
can citizens ought not to have had the 
sanction of more specific legislation.” 

Some commentators attack the 
voluntary enlistments in the Army or 
Navy. Thus, the Akron (O.) Beacon 
Journal (Ind.) describes the limitation as 
“unfair to the many men who would like 
to serve,” and contends that stopping en- 
listments will not solve shortages of tech- 
nicians “mechanics, electricians 
and engineers who are most eagerly sought 
for the armed services also are most es- 
sential to war industry.” 

On the other hand, 
(Ala.) Age-Herald (Ind. Dem.) insists 
that, while “there is much that is fine” in 
the traditions of voluntary service, “there 
practical advantages in 
discontinuing it.” In support of this view- 
point, the Concord (N.H.) Monitor 
(Ind.) emphasizes that the ending of en- 
listments also ends their “disruptive effect 
on the home front.” 

Selection of Paul V. McNutt to head the 
man-power machinery is the subject of 


ban on 


because 


the Birmingham 


are even greater 


argument. The New York Herald Tribune 
(Ind. Rep.) says: “We trust that Mr. 


McNutt will do his utmost to rise to his 
responsibilities and to abandon the political 
approach to national affairs which, in his 
previous career, gave rise to the misgivings 
concerning his capacity which the public 
now holds.” On the other hand, the Phila- 
delphia (Pa.) Record (Ind.) states: “In 
naming Paul V. McNutt as Director of 
Manpower, the President has chosen a 
man whose political background, plus his 
experience as an administrator in Wash- 
ington and as Governor of Indiana, should 
be valuable in dealing with the human fac- 
tors of mobilizing America’s man power.” 
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graphic and econemic segment of 


America. 


It is not. Slovenliness is a state 
of mind and you can find it on Tobacco 
Road, or Main Street, or Park Avenue. 
So is pride, and care, and a striving 


towards the better; and these, too, you 


‘There's no such place 


HERE’S a school of thought that 
Tobacco Road is typical of a geo- 


find up and down the economic scale 


and up and down the land. 


We in a service magazine become 
We know that 


it is not whether a woman is rich or 


very conscious of this. 


poor, not whether she lives in a pent- 
house or a cottage, that makes her a 
reader of a service magazine; it is the 


pride she takes in her home and family, 
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as lobacco Road 






the care she puts into the essential 


business of home-making. 


This attitude, this state of mind, 
today has an importance far beyond its 
value to advertisers. It is important 
to the country and to victory, for these 
women who care are the women who 
must manage our wartime economy. 


It is a large job and they need help! 


















“THIS WOMAN NEEDS HELP!” | 


These women need help. They are capable 
of doing their new job as Managers of Our War- 
time Living but they do need help. 

McCALL’S has identified some of that help be- 
tween covers in a new book called, “This Woman 
Needs Help!” If you are a business or advertising 


executive, this book is for you. Send for it. We shall mail it to you. 
McCall’s Magazine, 234 Park Avenue, New York, New York. 


NMECalll’S cscaciv: 




















| THE TOMORROW YOU’RE FIGHTING FOR! / 





SHIFTING fee Vect@ lee” 
AT GREENVILLE... IN 1949 


¢ The 4800 horsepower tug plane cuts off No. 3 
glider ten miles back to soar for a landing unassisted 
..then swoops down over the village airport and, 
without stopping, smoothly fishes another winged 
box car into the air, on its way to market. 


© The days of ’49 will be bonanza days again... rich 
in new developments... with every village a world 
port, only an airline hop, skip or jump from every 
other “Greenville” in the world. 


e Dream stuff? No. It’s possible with TODAY’S de- 
velopments.* Only Hitler and Hirohito stand in the 
way. So, first we must fight to remove these madmen. 


e Every one of us has a special battle station. Western 
Air Lines is flying military cargo planes for the Air 
Transport Command... plus the civilian job of speed- 
ing essential mail, passengers and express with its 
scheduled airline service. 
*By use of cargo gliders, a trans- 
port can tow much more than it 


can lift. Gliders can now be re- 
leased and picked up in flight 


VT: ST E RN- 








AIR LINES 


General Offices: Lockheed Air Terminal, Burbank, California 
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New Tax Bill: 
Plans for Raising 
More Billions 


Plans for the 1943 tax bill are being 
discussed now by two main groups at 
Washington. Tax committees of Congress 
have ideas as to what should be done and 
how. Treasury experts have definite ideas, 
too, but haven’t yet written their pro. 
posals. Just now the two groups are as far 
apart, apparently, as their headquarter 
at the Capitol and the Treasury, and thes 
are separated by a mile of Pennsylvania 
Avenue. 

On this they agree: The new tax bil 
will be big, will come early in 1948. 

Treasury experts, headed by Randolph 
E. Paul, are slanting their program toward 





—Harris & Ewing 
REPRESENTATIVE CARLSON 
. like a prairie fire in the House” 


preventing inflation as well as toward rat 
ing revenue. They are thinking of a bill t 
raise about $15,000,000,000; talking @ 
raising present rates and new ways to gt 
money: compulsory savings, compulson 
loans to the Government, rationing or } 
censing individual spendings, a spending 
tax. 

They apparently are preparing to justi 
their ideas on the basis that failure * 
enact a $15,000,000,000 program would 
sult in a huge excess of cash in individu 
pockets for spending—an excess far abort 
the amount of goods and services av® 
able. This condition, Mr. Paul says, wow 


produce “shortages, black markets, broke 
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price ceilings, higher living costs, and a 
wild scramble for goods.” 

Individuals, rather than business con- 
cerns, would carry most of the burden; 
outright tax increases or new taxes would 
raise the smaller part of the $15,000,000,- 
000 sought; forced loans, forced savings 
would account for the bulk. 

Congress (That is, the present Con- 
gress) doesn’t see it that way. Its tax 
committees are thinking of a sales tax, 
the Ruml pay-as-you-go plan to make tax- 
payers current in their payments, defer- 
ment of tax payments on 1942 incomes, 
substituting a compulsory savings formula 
for the Victory tax. 
against any substantial rise in present 


Feeling is strong 


rates, still stronger for adoption of the 
Ruml plan or some modification of it. 

Also, the feeling is widespread that $15,- 
000,000,000 is too mu¢h. Highest figure 
mentioned is $10,000,000,000, and that is 
coupled with a plan to convert the Victory 
tax (estimated to raise about $3,600,- 
000,000, of which $1,000,000,000, or there- 
abouts. would be refunded after the war) 
into a straight compulsory savings levy. 
This would result in a net program of 
about $6,400,000,000 in additional levies. 

Of that amount, a general retail sales 
tax is set down to produce $2,500,000,000 
or thereabouts. 

Congressional plans are somewhat nebu- 
lous, will be worked out, in all likelihood, 
by the staff of experts of Congress (now 
already on the job) early next year. 

A compromise between these two sets 
of ideas is likely, but Congress is less 
likely to go along with the Treasury in 
1943 than it was in writing the 1942 
revenue bill. The anti-inflation argument 
is likely to carry less weight with Congress 
next year; House and Senate committees 
probably will be more independent of 
Treasury urging, probably will discard 
much of the Treasury proposals as they 
now are shaping up. This would mean: 

A general retail sales tax would con- 
stitute the main tax levy as distinguished 
from forced savings. Without exemptions 
(except for Government purchases) , such a 
tax, at 5 per cent, would yield an estimated 
$2,500,000,000. Opinion as to the rate hasn’t 
crystallized; a sliding scale from 2 or 3 
per cent on food to 15 per cent on so-called 
luxuries (even higher on some items) is 
advocated by some Congressmen. 

Exemption of food, medicine and other 
necessities is urged strongly by some mem- 
bers, coupled with, a 10 per cent rate on 
other commodities. 

The Ruml pay-as-you-go plan, or a 
modification, is very much in the picture. 
Senator George (Dem.) . of Georgia, chair- 
man of the Senate Finance Committee, 
has come out, again and again, strongly for 
the “principle of making taxpayers cur 
rent.” He says he is committed to no par- 
ticular formula; that whatever is done 
should be done quickly—before March 15 
—and that payment, beginning on that 
date, of individual taxes on 1942 incomes 
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The Victory Hut is proving daily 
that efficient military housing can be 
achieved at a saving by government. 

Tens of thousands of soldiers—and 
sailors, coast guardsmen and marines, 
too—find them cooler in hot climates, 
warmer in cold because Air-Space in- 
sulated . . . light, tight and comfort- 
able here or overseas . . . Yet our gov- 
ernment is saving $30 to $50 a man 
through their use! 


The Victory Hut 7s ‘The American 
Way” in action—mass production, 
standardized types . . . inclusion of all 

essentials and exclusion of waste 
Time and taxpayer's money saved 
| through the creation of a fully 
pre-fabricated, demountable, portable 
house from available materials 
that does the job right for less money. 

And even if the war lasts much 
| longer than we expect, today's Victory 
Hut, built to last, will be in there 
year after year delivering good 
housing to our armed forces 
inany kind of weather. 


TEXAS PRE-FABRICATED 


HOUSE AND TENT CO. 
DPallita, JE 


| MAKERS OF ‘‘VICTORY HUTS 
AND VICTORY’’ HOMES 
1 














MODERN 


AS UNCLE SAM’S 
LAND BATTLESHIPS 


PLANNED PROGRESS HAS MADE 
ROCK ISLAND ONE OF AMERICA’S 
GREAT RAILROAD SYSTEMS 


Today Rock Island is hauling millions of ton-miles 
of vital war freight every 24 hours. And we are 
equipped to carry even more! For Rock Island was 
prepared for war. 


We were ready, because our program of Planned 
Progress, embracing expenditures of millions of dol- 
lars, has made Rock Island one of Amenca’s most 
modern railroads. That these were wise expenditures 
is clearly shown by our ability to rush unprecedented 
shipments of men and war materials to their desti- 
nations with maximum speed and efficiency. 


During the past six years many important improve- 
ments have been effected to make Rock Island the 
great railroad it is today. 


Buy War BONDS 


y) Rock 





ROCK ISLAND 





DIESEL SWITCH ENGINES 
which, due to their flexibility 


, Gue To e 
and ease of operation, have 


simplified switching problems 

of vital shipp assif 
] n arcs 

——— — 











"STREAMLINED" TRACK. 
Mile after mile of 


curves 

minatea of 

3 eav rails, ties 

+ en use 

3 v reduced 
= — 





NEW “EQUIPMENT has been 
added to rush vital war ship- 
ments to their destinations 
When materials now on order 
are received, this efficiency 
will be further increased. 





WARTIME TRAVEL— Because 
of troop movements an 
ncreased travel, we urge 
early ticket purchases and 
reservations. Cancel prompt 
y if plans change 


LINES 


J.D. FARRINGTON, Chief Executive Officer 


a W. HILL, Gen. Freight Traffic Manager A. D. MAR’! IN, Posce nger Traffic Manager 


should be “deferred until some time after 
the war, or amortized through partial 


payments over a period of years.” 
Other members of the Committee are 
for it; in the Senate itself, the pay-as-you. 
go plan probably would carry by a big 
majority. On the House side of the Capitol, 
where tax legislation must originate unde 
the Constitution, a small group of members 
of the Ways and Means Committee haye 


been talking to their colleagues, canvass. 
ing pay-as-you-go sentiment. A leader jp 
that 
(Rep.), of Kansas. 


“The idea has spread like a prairie fire 


the 


group is Representative Carlson 


House,” Mr. Carlson says. “The 


House is for it. I am convinced it will be 


embodied in the new tax bill. It is neces. 


sary. Along with it, IT am convinced, wil 


be embodied some degree of deferment of 
individual taxes on 1942 incomes. Details 


as 


to 


that will have to be worked out 


early next year.” 
Compulsory savings appear altogether 


like 


ly 


to be adopted, though there is a 


wide margin between Treasury and _ con- 
gressional views. Both House and Senate 


apparently feel such a levy is necessary 


primarily to help finance the war; only 


secondarily as an anti-inflation measure 


Many members of both houses appar. 


ently feel now—sentiment is yet to jell— 
that the Victory tax of 5 per cent should 


be replaced by a straight compulsory sav- 


ings levy of 10 per cent, possibly more 


{ 10 per cent levy would yield, it is esti- 
mated, approximately $7,500,000,000 a 


year. 
Highest rate mentioned as yet is 15 per 
cent, to produce about $11,000,000,000 
Few members favor so high a levy. 
Withholding at the source is regarded 
as an essential part of the compulsory sav- 
ings plan. Idea is to deduct a fixed per- 
centage from pay checks, dividends, inter- 
est, rents, other income and to have the 


Government use this money during the 
war. After the war it would be returned by 
installments over a period of years. During 


the war it would bear no interest. 
Withheld at the source, in addition 
would be a percentage of income under 4 


pay-as-you-go tax plan. This might be a 


high as 10 per cent above a low exemp 


tion for each taxpayer. 


Thus the taxpayer would be subject t 


two withholdings: Pay-as-you-go, say, If 


per cent above the exemption; compulsory 


savings, another 10 per cent, possibly 


more, In addition, there would be with 


held from pay checks f per cent under th 


Social Security old-age benefit program 6 


wages and salaries up to $3,000. 


This would mean a minimum withhold 


ing of about 20 per cent on all pay—one 
fifth of earnings. Offsetting it temporaril 


would be deferment of all or part of @ 


dividual income taxes on 1942 Income. 


Some such program now appears alto 


gether likely. The incoming Congress, hor 


ever, not Congress as it is now constituted 


will decide 
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What you as a businessman CAN 

g and CANNOT do as a result of federal | 

court and administrative decisions: | 

r 

e Conclusions expressed in these 

4 paragraphs are based upon deci- 

n sions and rulings of courts and 

. Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus 

e consider many facts which, for rea- 

c sons of space, cannot be set forth 

. in detail. The United States News, 

: on written request, will refer inter- 

l ested readers to sources of this 

: basic material. 

T YOU CAN get temporary gasoline ra- 

a tions for your commercial vehicles until 

- February 1, if you believe that your pres- 

¢ ent mileage and fuel allotments are in- 

’ adequate. However, the Office of Defense 

) Transportation warns, the additional ra- 

e tions will be deducted from the allowances 

finally made for the base period between 


- Nov. 22, 1942, and March 31, 1943. 
* * * 


e YOU CANNOT enter the rental car 


business, or, if you are already engaged in 
















. the business, you cannot expand it. ODT 

has issued an order freezing the business 
4 for the duration of the war. 

7. a ¥ 

: YOU CANNOT expect to continue to 
. give effect to labor contracts which pro- 
- vide automatic wage increases according 
d to the cost of living. In one case on this WR 
‘ point, the War Labor Board disapproved ¥ 
: the “escalator clause” because wage rates BOTTLED ic a 
, already had increased 15 per cent above Cue ae 3 
e January, 1941. CLENMORE Diets oe 
D * * * 
a YOU CAN deduct, for tax purposes, the 
, cost to your firm of erecting temporary 

bomb shelters or of installing blackout 
: material and other bomb protection de 
, vices. Internal Revenue Bureau has ruled 
: that such expenses will be regarded as 
, business expenses if the installations have 
; no postwar use. 
Sf 
; ie Switching to Bourbon? 
YOU CAN safely follow food price or Start with America’s finest... 
ders issued by the Department of Agri Kentucky Tavern! 
: culture if they differ from ceilings estab 
; lished by the Office of Price Administra 
tion. OPA issues a regulation stating that 

conflicting Agriculture Department orders 
A supersede OPA orders. 
‘- 







* * * 


turer « . ; 
urer, choose any type of glass container 


YOU CANNOT, as a paint manufac | 
| 


BOTTLED IN BOND KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON © LOB PROOE 
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A Global War Rages 


and sea is a battlefield. America and 


Every continent 
d in the air 


her Allies — on the ground, on the water an 
—are fighting a life and death struggle on far-flung fronts. 

to these global battle- 
food, munitions, equip- 
m — present the greatest 
Armies can never 


Transporting gigantic armies 
fields and moving the necessary 
ment and general supplies to the 
transportation challenge of all time. 
be better than their supply forces.” 

The Army Air Transport Command, the Naval Air 
Transport Service and the United States Maritime Com- 


Ider to shoulder in getting this job 


mission stand shou 
done. Under this co-ordinated command, huge air and 
ding to the 


sea fleets have been organized and are spee 
far corners of the globe. 

d American Export 
boats and new, fast 
{ transportation. 


American Export Airlines an 
Lines, with giant, four-engine flying 


cargo ships, serve in this great battle o 


Isué é é Ss 
il illow ince of protective coating 
« 4 











Ameriean Export 


25 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Sines 
Chiles 
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n 
" that i 
e you wish for your product. The pai 
: me ee , » pai 
“9 _ is ordered by the War Produ a 
oar , j i tes 
d to use only standardized containe : 
". 


YOU CAN i 
Phesae™ CAN now obtain applicatio, 

| s if you want to raise an employ ; 
salary. The res j a 
=. The Bureau of Internal Reveny 
: — the forms, which should be 
available at regional i x 
é gional offices of t ; 

*y° . Si ; 

Stabilization Unit. li 


YOU CAN, as an j 
eae Ss AN, a an iron and steel prod- 
er, regard the new transport: 
ion tax as a freight rate increase in ie 
ae a OPA explains that an 
ally jobbers will be require . aan 
the tax when it patie to foie 
their stocks, but that the tax can be aa 
puted as a higher freight eee’ a 
they calculate their selling prices. “a 


YOI C ANNOT obtain as much alcoh 
as ig if you manufacture soileteien all 
a omeay glazes and nonbody deo- 

ant sprays. WPB has ordered the 
— of alcohol used in these seal 
o be ¢ 5 i 
ont 1 to 50 per cent of various bas 


YOU CANNOT 
IU CANNOT expect to receive your 


a for civilian use. WPB has placed 
aoe pe yg anne under allocation con- 
— bs warned that supplies are be- 
' g tight for vinyl resin and _ pyroxy- 
lin coated fabrics, now used widely 
= substitutes. Manufacturers a 
— look around for still other sub- 





YOU CANNOT 
i oer bs ey accept a forgiveness of 
| alaries from the officers of your 
company and expect to avoid paying taxe 
Pe amount. The Tax Court ad th 
we so accrued unpaid salaries 
1 officers forgave amounted to tax 
able income to the corporation 





x 


»., ” : . ARNG! now buy coffee with 
ugar ration book of a child who has 
reached the age of 15 since the book was 
— OPA rules that the age of the 
child at the time the book was issued 
a gen factor. When new ratio! 
oe issued, probably in Januar} 
i, child who has just reached the age of 
15 will be eligible. “ 


% 


Picea: yd mae get rid of a main 
“sy oO membership clause in vour b 
ed ee hel it can be established that 
alee irresponsible. The War Labor 
ard refused to renew such a clause # 
one case because the union violated 4 
no-strike pledge 7 
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Plus and Minus 











2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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If you are an employer you need to know these things: 

Many men, 38 to 45, now are fairly free from draft; are good hiring risks. 

Present intent is not to force all hiring through U. S. Employment Service. 
White House order appeared to direct that. It can't be done legally now. 

Draft power is to be used more and more to force workers into war industry, 
to force workers of draft age out of nonwar or "nonessential" industry. 

Trend definitely is away from dependency as a basis for draft deferment. 

It is toward deferment based almost solely on whether a man is "necessary" to an 
"essential" industry. Even so: Married men with children probably won't be 
taken this year. They will begin to go to fill draft quotas of 1944. 

So: If you are in a "nonessential" industry you'd better speed plans to 
hire women and older men. And: If you are in an "essential" industry, you will 
do well to prepare replacement schedules. Ask your State Selective Service of- 
fice for Memorandum No. 446, explaining what you must do to make a schedule. 

The pinch in man power will become rather acute during 1943. 

However: Government still lacks direct power to control your hiring and your 
' firing. It depends largely on the draft law to force workers where it wants them. 




















As an employer you need, too, to get set for your new tax-collecting job. 
Victory tax withholding starts January 1. It involves more form filling, 
more bookkeeping. Over-all: 3,000,000 employers will start deducting a yearly 
: total of $3,100,000,000 from the pay of 45,000,000 individuals. 
. Who's affected? Every employing organization, trade, business, educational, 
- charitable, social, as well as local, State and federal governments. 
What's the deduction? It is 5 per cent on all wages and salaries in excess 
of $12 a week. There's a table to simplify computation for you. 
‘ Where does the money go? Taxes deducted by you must be paid to Collector 
. of Internal Revenue quarterly, accompanied by Form V-l. First return is due 
. April 30, 1943, covering wages paid and amount withheld in the March quarter. 
. As for employes? You are to make a statement annually, or on last payday 
in case employment is ended, showing on Form V-2 the amount withheld. Farm labor 
and domestic service is exempt from Victory tax. Nearly all others are covered. 




















It is getting more and more difficult to do any but war business. Controls 
I are increasing. Goods are getting scarce in some lines. Rationing will spread. 
Yet: There's to be plenty of retail business done next year. 
. Idea that stores will be stripped of goods, that people will go without 
is food and clothes, or even without gadgets, is much overdone. Rather: Retail 
mn trade outlook is fairly favorable; is for far better than prewar dollar volume. 
However: The trend will be downward during the year owing to shortages. 
It sizes up about like this..... 
Total 1943 sales: A dollar volume of $53,500,000,000 is probable against a 
1942 volume of $56,800,000,000. That's still 38 per cent above 1935-39. 
I In consumer durables: A decline of 24 per cent to $7,600,000,000 is prob- 
a able. That's after a 33 per cent decline in 1942. Metal products to get scarcer. 
: In consumer nondurables: Sales of $45,900,000,000 probable, or 2 per cent 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS--(Continued) 


under 1942, and still 18 per cent above 1941, or 56 per cent above 1935-39. 

On a more detailed basis..... 

Military-Lend-Lease will take 25 per cent of U.S. food; will leave consum- 
ers about 90 per cent of their 1942 total. Rationing will even out distribu- 
tion; will tend to cut down on food to the well-to-do, increase food for lower- 
income group. There'll be plenty of food in restaurants. 

Rayon products will be plentiful; woolens and cotton goods will tend toward 
scarcity. But: Real pinch and rationing probably delayed to 1944. 

Shoes are abundant; rationing not yet probable. 

Metal furniture, metal equipment of all kinds to be scarce. Other furni- 
ture is abundant. Carpet and rug output now negligible. 

Work clothes will be abundant; no rationing in sight. 

In the field of regulations..... 

They're talking of requisitioning typewriters. Business is asked to sell 
20 per cent of its machines. But: Official hope still is that 500,000 machines 
sought will come on a voluntary basis; that requisitioning won't be needed. 

Clamor from landlords, real estate men, is rising over requirements: (1) 
that one-third down payment be made on sale of a rented house; (2) that ninety 
days’ notice be given a tenant before a house can be sold. 

It looks as if retail price ceilings were cracking; as if enforcement task 
is next to impossible. OPA seeks a simple ceiling formula. None is in sight. 

There's much unawareness among employers of many salary-control rules. A 
rude awakening is ahead for many employers when salary-control enforcers start 
going through the books. Bonuses, individual raises are the trouble spots. 






































War industries are beginning to discover this: 

Some of the boom is coming out of war contracts. A few cancellations are 
occurring. There's no longer the struggle by Government to place contracts. 

In brief: The days of shotgun planning are ended. Time is past when orders 
are poured out in the hope that industry will make enough of something to stop 
Hitler. Now: Hitler is stopped and a definite plan can be made. 

Some types of ammunition are being cut back. So are defensive antiaircraft 
guns. Tank output definitely is curtailed. 

But: There's more emphasis upon ships and upon aircraft. U.S. is to put 
the heat on for production of big bombers, for production of escort naval ves- 
sels, for increased output of merchant vessels. Business is to be vast. Only: 
It is to be better planned, not so haphazard as in the past. 








On the subject of bonus payments in 1942...... 

Treasury holds that bonus payments to persons earning $5,000 or more, or to 
administrative, professional or executive employes earning less, can be paid 
this year without prior approval if: 

1. Amount paid in 1942 is not greater than in 1941. 

2. Before Oct. 3, 1942, the employer had entered into enforceable contract 
with the employe to pay: (a) a specific bonus; (b) a bonus calculated ina 
manner the amount of which could be determined on or before October 3. 

3. It has been settled policy for two years to pay a bonus based on a fixed 
per cent of salary of each employe in a group. Percentage can't be increased. 

4. Bonus is based on a fixed per cent of an employe's individual sales. 
Rate must have been determined before October 3. 














That's for bonuses that are subject to Treasury regulation. It covers execu- 
tives earning more than $30 a week, administrative workers earning $200 a month 
or more. 
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HE CHURCH, to the enemies of America, 

is a monstrosity to be destroyed. They 
would padlock its doors and serid our chil- 
dren goose-stepping in search of new gods. 
They would substitute pagan rites for the 
simple, sustaining beauty of our commemora- 
tion of the birth of Christ. 


So today America is at war—a war we're 
going to win. We are determined that our 
church belis will never be stilled; that every 
American shall have freedom to worship God 
in his own way; that Christmas and the spirit 
of Christmas shall live. 


That is the solemn pledge of fighting 
Americans on the war fronts. That is the 
solemn pledge of working Americans on the 
home front. That is the solemn pledge of 
the Southern Railway System and its officers 
and employees. To its fulfillment we have 
dedicated all of our transportation services 
and facilities, gratefully putting war trans- 
portation needs ahead of every other trans- 
portation need. 


This year, we have carried about two mil- 
lion men in uniform; almost one million in 
3,366 special trains; another half million in 
13,174 extra cars on regular trains; and still 
another half million traveling on the low 
furlough fares granted to all members of 
Uncle Sam’s armed forces. 


THE SOUTHERN 





The right to worship as we please 


SERVES THE 





This year, we have operated 1,592 extra 
sections of our regular trains, to take care 
cf overflow crowds. 


This year, we have handled more tons of 
freight than we ever handled in all our half- 
century of service. We have done the job 
so sthoothly and so efficiently as to bring the 
highest praise from government and army 
officers, for most of this huge tonnage is 
war freight. 

Above all, we have kept plugging away, 
day and night, to fulfill the railroad industry’s 
solemn pledge “to meet to the full the de- 
mands of commerce and the needs of na- 
tional defense.” 


So far we have met these needs “to the 
full.” And we will continue to meet them 
to the full—if they can be met by the ultimate 
in devotion, courage, resourcefulness and 
human strength. For we know that the world 
will enter upon a happier and a brighter 
era when Victory comes—an era in which 
there will be a new concept of the majesty of 
the soul and the real meaning of “peace, 
good will toward men.” 


That is worth fighting for! 
nner &. A. 


President. 
SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 






SOUTH 





Out prodiiclion 
1 upp 
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thanks to this brake! _ 










This new user writes: ‘‘In a 
30 day test between a Mag- 
draulic - equipped machine 
and 6 others with original 
solenoid-type brakes (lower 
photo) superiority of the 
former was _ indisputable. 
Now, since a 100% change 
over to Magdraulics our all- 
over production has increased 
48%, material spoilage is 
down 60%, man-hour waste 
down 90%. We practically 
doubled our production with- 
ovt adding a single new 
machine.’ 


You can’t expect 
“E” performance 
with 
slipping brakes 


Slipping Brakes pile up man-hour and mate- 
rial losses at terrific cost. Why carry over brak- 
ing inefficiencies into new machine designs 
when Magdraulic Electric Brakes can improve 
operating efficiency and production capacity. 


ELIMINATE AUXILIARY BRAKE BOOSTERS 


The extraordinary torque developed by the 
Magdraulic Brake originates within the brake 
itself. The performance story above is typical 
of the tough braking jobs Magdraulics can 
handle better. Note the self-contained, com- 
pact and streamlined appearance of the Mag- 
draulic Electric Brake as compared to the 
solenoid-type brake. 


Before you freeze designs consult with our 
engineers on how to adapt your designs to 
accommodate a Magdraulic Electric Brake for 
industrial machinery. 

For vehicles, too! If you make cars, trucks, 
trailer units, etc., inquire about the performance 
of certain heavy duty mobile war equipment 
equipped with Magdraulic Electric Brakes. 

Write for latest Data Book 


EMPIRE ELECTRIC BRAKE CO. © NEWARK, N. J. 


MAGDRAULIC 


ELECTRIC «5. 


BRAKES 
%. ae 
co 
FOR AUTOMOTIVE: VEHICLES (aoe INDUSTRIAL MACHINERY | 
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he March 
of Industry 
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(Here each week appears a special repor 
on the battle of production. The story 
of how American industry is providing 
planes, tanks, guns and ships is the 
story of how the war is to be won) 


DWINDLING LUMBER SUPPLIES: 
PROBLEMS FACING THE INDUSTRY 


Lumber, like gasoline, presents a war- 
time paradox of scarcity amid plenty. End- 
less stands of timber stretching across the 
country are a visible fact. Yet the nation 
is running short of lumber supplies. 

The Army and Navy know 
about lumber scarcities. Some military 
construction work has been held up_ be- 
cause the lumber didn’t get to the job on 
time. Civilians are finding out about scar- 
cities of lumber as well as all wood prod- 


already 


ucts. They can’t even get enough cord 
wood for heating, just when curtailment 
of oil deliveries makes it most important 
as an auxiliary fuel. 

Supplies will be much tighter in 1948. 
Military needs will be met, but not always 
on time because of transportation troubles. 
For civilians, it’s a different story. 





expected military demands for 


might make it worse. 


lumber 


The facts and figures behind that pros. 
pect, the explanations for the paradox of 
scarcity amid plenty, are being debated 
at Washington. The situation has been the 
subject of investigation 

Extent of the danger in falling lumber 
supplies is the root of one argument. Ey- 
eryone agrees that lumber supplies are 
falling. In 1941, the nation produced about 
35,700,000,000 board feet of lumber and 


congressional 


used up roughly the same amount. In 
1942, the nation will produce about 
32,500,000,000 feet, use up about 38,500, 
000,000. The “deficit” or shortage of 
6,000,000,000 feet is being made up this 
year by drawing on lumber which had 
piled up in inventories. So, at the end of 





ie 





—Farm Security Administration photo 


SUPPLIES: Military needs will be met; for civilians it’s a different story 


New housing, already limited to essen- 
tial war needs, will be allocated only 30 
per cent as much lumber as this year. 
That means a shift to more expensive, less 
satisfactory, temporary housing. Farmers 
will have to get along with 40 per cent of 
the lumber they normally use in silos, 
barns, and so forth. Owners of buildings 
will be turned down in some cases when 
they want to repair their properties, be- 
cause the stock pile for repair work is to 
be cut by one-third. Thousands of small 
retail lumber dealers without priority 
customers will join the ranks of automobile 
dealers as financial casualties of war. 

That is the prospect for 1943, on the 
basis of present Government plans. Un- 


48 


the year, the national stock pile will have 
shrunk to 11,000,000,000 feet, with sup- 
plies of many of the most important spe- 
cies, grades and sizes exhausted. 

The stock pile should not be allowed to 
go any lower, in the opinion of experts 
from the Forest Service of the Department 
of Agriculture. They 
production. 

Spokesmen of the War Production 
Board’s Division of Lumber and Lumbe 
Products this view. They are 
backed up by many lumber industry lead- 
ers. Here are the arguments on both sides 

The Forest Service says we are living 0 


want to increase 


oppe se 


a hand-to-mouth basis so far as our lumber 
is concerned, that we may run into the 
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came situation we had with steel, rubber, 
oil and aluminum. They estimate essential 
needs in 1943 at 35,700,000,000 board feet. 
They agree that the restrictions on use in 
effect during 1943 will cut this need down 
to 31,100,000,000 feet. But in their view 
this does not provide the margin of safety 
that war conditions demand. 

The WPB spokesmen say that, while 
the allocation of 31,100,000,000 feet for 
1943 will not provide enough lumber for 
ordinary peacetime uses, it will provide 
enough for essential civilian uses in rail- 
roads, mines, farms, war housing projects 
and public utilities. They add that, since 
extra lumber production would require 
more labor and equipment, which is not 
now available, it does not seem advisable 
to build up stock piles of lumber beyond 
essential needs. 

Finally, they argue that erection of 
housing, farm buildings, ete., is not being 
hampered because of a shortage of lumber, 
but rather because there is a shortage of 
nails, of wiring, of all the nonwood ma- 
terials needed to make a building. 

That’s one argument. The experts don’t 
agree on how much lumber we will need. 

Amount of production in 1943 is the 
source of another argument. The Forest 
Service estimates that 1943 production, 
under present plans, will fall to 27.500. 
000,000 feet. The War Production Board’s 
experts say that production will equal 
1942 output of 31,500,000,000. This is a 
disagreement on a matter of the future 
which can be changed appreciably by fac- 
tors over which no one has control, like 
the weather. It leads to a third argument. 

What should be done? On the Presi- 
dent’s desk is a plan, prepared by the 
Forest Service and agreed to after five 
months of negotiations by Donald M. 
Nelson of the WPB and Claude Wickard, 
Secretary of Agriculture, designed to in- 
crease the output of lumber. 

The plan provides for enlisting the serv- 
ices of the thousands of small sawmills that 
have been shut down entirely, or which 
have operated at only a small percentage 
of their capacity. It would set up a fund 
of $100,000,000 from which money could 
be loaned to small operators so they could 
buy timber and get started. These small 
mills are expected to depend for labor on 
the part-time farmers who cannot and will 
not leave their land, but who could and 
would work two or three days a week at 
nearby sawmills. The relative importance 
of small mills in the lumber industry is 
shown by the fact that 65 per cent of the 
lumber cut east of the Great Plains is cut 
in mills of small capacity. 

This plan, which by present indications 
will go into effect soon, is an attempt to 
solve the lumber industry’s greatest head- 
aches, lack of man power and equipment. 

Man power. Salient fact in the tangled 
lumber labor situation is this: 14 per cent 
of the normal number of workers have 
left for other jobs just when they were 
needed most. Main difficulties that lum- 
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Pardon Us ... While we 
attend to a little matter overseas 


WE wish we could say, as we could a short time ago, that any high- 
grade camera dealer anywhere could supply you with any Filmo 
Motion Picture Camera or Projector or Filmosound Projector you 
might desire. But Filmo Cameras, Projectors, and Filmosounds have 
gone to war. Wherever American men are fighting—or training, Filmo 
motion picture equipment is likely to be with them. That, we know 
you agree, is as it should be. Winning the war comes first. 


To the ultimate victory of America and our Allies, Filmo Motion 
Picture Cameras and Projectors are rendering vitally essential con- 
tributions. The Filmo slogan—‘‘What you see, you get” —pleasant in 
peace, is priceless assurance in war. What men in training see on the 
motion picture screen, they get! To men in combat, the unfailing eye of 
the camera provides indisputable record of achievement and the key 
to better weapons and better tactics. 

The craftsmen of Bell & Howell who 
made the slogan mean what it says to 
thousands of home movie makers are 
now working a// out to provide our fight- 
ing forces with the finest motion picture 
equipment and sighting devices Ameri- 
can ingenuity can produce. 


Bell & Howell Company, Chicago; 
New York; Hollywood; Washing- 
ton, D. C.; London. Established 1907. 


4s 4 
You see-N° 
MOTION PICTURE CAMERAS AND PROJECTORS 


=BUY WAR BONDS 


PRECISION-MADE BY 


CEM and Sowell 
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FAiracle Wood fora Miracle Plane 


Douglas Fir Plywood has important work to do 
in every Boeing B-17 Flying Fortress! 


@The famous Boeing Flying Fortress 
contains Douglas Fir Plywood compart- 
ment doors, flooring and step assemblies, 
radio equipmenttables and oxygen bottle 
racks. ( See photograph below. ) Plywood 
is a ‘‘natural’’ for these parts because 
of its light weight, great strength, large 
sizes and easy workability. 


for boats and for war housing of all kinds. 
However, unless you need plywood for 
essential war work, it isn’t available now. 
The Douglas Fir Plywood industry is de- 
voting its entire capacity to war produc- 
tion. Butdon’t forget this miracle wood. 
After Victory, it’s going to be far more 
useful to you than ever 
before. Our expanded 
research program is 

seeing to that! ; 











You'll also find Douglas Fir Plywood 
used for hundreds of industrial purposes, 





DOUGLAS FIR | 


PLYWOOD, 
Real Lumber P 


MADE LARGER, LIGHTER 
SPLIT - PROOF 
STRONGER 


@ Learn more of Douglos Fir 
Plywood's wor uses. Write for 
free Industrial Handbook, En- 
gineering Hondbook, Prefob- 
fication Data or technical 
assistance. Douglos Fir Ply- 
wood Assn., 1653 Tacoma Bidg., 
Tacomo, Washington. 


Stronger Per Pound Than Steel 












ber operators face in dealing with labor 
are the draft, absenteeism, general moy. 
ing from job to job because of nonstabj. 
lized wages, general inefficiency due to 
“terrific” man-power turnover. 

The Government now is attempting to 
ease those difficulties. The Office of Wa; 
Information is sparkplugging a morale 
campaign to convince the loggers and mill 
workers they are doing a patriotic duty 
by getting out the logs. Donald Nelson 
has sent telegrams to lumber workers 
exhorting them to produce to the utmost, 
Selective Service has designated 70 key 
positions for deferment from military 
duty. In the Pacific Northwest, where 


—Fairchild photo 
PLYWOOD PLANE: A new use for lum- 
ber. This bomber trainer is made large- 
ly of plywood, thus conserving strategic 
metals. The WPB is assuring the entire 
aircraft industry of enough lumber for 
its expanded program. 


labor troubles have been most acute, an 
order freezing the lumberjack on his job 
has been issued. The net effect of all these 
moves has yet to be learned. 

Equipment. But the effects of rationing 
and allocation orders on equipment are 
only too apparent already. Here is a clas- 
sic example of how tire rationing tied up 
one lumber man, who wired desperately 
to Washington for help. He had just fin- 
ished an order for 400,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber. All of it was earmarked for direct 
military use, with a_ substantial slice 
tagged for Lend-Lease. The ship was wait- 
ing at the port, the Army and Navy were 
calling for their shipments. But, to move 
his order, the manufacturer needed 32 
new tires for his trucks. And the total 
ration allowance of his county for tires 
of the needed sizes was 18. The conse- 
quence: A ship held up; Army-Navy con- 
struction schedules delayed. 

His plight indicates troubles growing 
out of the facts that the lumber industry 
depends on mechanized equipment, and 
that equipment is wearing out and can't 
be replaced. On a national basis, 79 per 
cent of the loss and 39 per cent of the 
lumber move by trucks. 

The truck situation is not yet too set- 
ous, though lack of heavier models, espe 
cially necessary in the rugged Northwest, 
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js getting to be a real problem. In tires, 
the industry lacks about 72,000 of having 
enough to bring all trucks up to par, 
ready to haul logs and lumber. 

Tractors are another source of worry. 
The industry’s share of the 15 per cent of 
heavy tractor production allocated to 
civilians this year amounts to 268 tractors, 
which is one-fifth as many as the industry 
vot last year. Maintenance and _ repair 
parts are short, but WPB recently en- 
larged the allocation of metal going into 
such parts and the situation is improving. 

Shortages of road-building machinery 
also are troublesome. Logging involves the 
building of hundreds of small access roads 
in rough country. 

The main job is being accomplished 
despite these difficulties. The jam in mili- 
tary orders that occurred last summer has 
been smoothed out. The Central Lumber 
Procurement Service, which buys lumber 
for all the armed forces, has co-ordinated 
military orders and deliveries. Available 
supplies of special types of lumber needed 
for military purposes, such as Sitka spruce 
used in planes, have been channeled into 
the right places by orders of the WPB 
Lumber Division. Working with the serv- 
ices and the civilian war agencies, the 
lumber industry accomplished a task of 
historical proportions: It supplied the lum- 
ber to put the military construction job 
over its peak in the third quarter of this 
year, without widespread, serious delays in 
schedules. 


COPIES Anything 
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For Your Drafting Room, Legal Dept. and Office— 
here's a new-type machine that will take over those 
costly, time-consuming copying jobs—and will do them 
faster, at less cost and absolutely without errors! 
Hunter Electro-Copyist gives you picture-perfect black- 
and-white duplicates of anything typed, drawn, printed 
or photographed. Letters, briefs, tracings, blueprints, 
Specifications, etc.—all are copied exact to the last 
detail of shading and color difference—photoexact! 


Electro-Copyist is diferent 
Has no lens. Needs no dark 
room. So simple an office boy 
can operate it. Recommended 
by hundreds of leading national 
concerns. Model sizes to meet 
all requirements. Write today 
for detailed folder. 





HUNTER ELECTRO-COPYIST, INC. 
490 S. Warren St., Syracuse, N. Y. 





















































...via GraybaR 


A DETROIT PLANT building bomber parts 
suffered a serious shut-down when the main 
service wires to a vital department burned 
out. Unless replacement cable could be se- 
cured in a matter of hours, a 300-man 

night shift would be idle. Produc- yf 
tion schedules for the completion of 
bombers would be seriously upset. 





OCAL SUPPLIES of this cable were 
exhausted — factory delivery would 
have required at least two weeks, 
even on the highest priority. But the 
GRAYBAR Representative to whom 
the appeal for action came didn’t 
reply with an alibi. 


HE RECALLED THAT A PLANT IN PONTIAC, some 
30 miles away, was producing heavy equipment on 
which cable of the same capacity.. though of dif- 
ferent type ...was specified. Perhaps enough of this 
alternate type could be spared to complete the emer- 
gency repair job without slowing down the latter 
plant’s own production. 





THE FOLKS AT THIS PLANT were 
glad to aid in keeping bomber produc- 
tion rolling. A 60-mile drive by the 
GRAYBAR Representative brought 
the necessary cable to a waiting re- 
pair crew at the crippled plant less 
than 3 hours after the burn-out oc- 
curred. By 7 o'clock, the evening 
shift was on the job producing 
bomber parts with power supplied 
through the “borrowed” cable. 











































GraybaR 


MOBILIZATION POINTS IN OVER 80 CITIES 


Executive Offices: GRAYBAR BUILDING NEW YORK N.Y 


Bringing together more than 200 manufacturers . . . 20,000 customers 
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BRISK BIDDING FOR U.S. GOODS 


Emissaries of Latin Nations Compete for Our Diminishing Exports 


Squeeze on Hemisphere 
trade as result of WPB 


plan to control materials 
The steady flow of Latin-American 
leaders to Washington can be explained by 
the need of Hemisphere nations for U.S. 
materials and the imminence of the Con- 
trolled Materials Plan of the War Produc- 
tion Board for distributing iron, steel and 
aluminum. CMP threatens to squeeze the 
Hemisphere as U.S. 
squeezed by demands 


civilians will be 
from the armed 
forces, and Latin-Americans are eager to 
present their claims for leftover items. 

Cuba. With President Fulgencio Batista 
of Cuba comes a major sugar problem for 
Washington’s managers. The 1942 
Cuban sugar crop of more than 4,000,000 
United 
States. However, the shipping shortage has 
left a carry-over of 1,700,000 tons in Cuban 
1943 demands for 
sugar in the United States are like- 
ly to drop. Therefore, U.S. buyers 
are not likely to want anywhere 
near 4,000,000 tons next vear, and 
Cuba is concerned. 


war 


tons was bought entirely by the 


warehouses. Moreover, 


Prospects are that proposals to 
divert Cuban agriculture to other 
crops will be revived, both to bol- 
ster the country internally and to 
reduce Cuban dependence on im- 
ports. But diversion requires U.S. 
machinery and equipment, of which 
there is little to spare. Cuba, for 
example, would need irrigation proj- 
ects to grow other foods and re- 
frigeration plants to preserve them. 
Also, Cuba might require a relief 
program if sugar planting were cut 
substantially. 

Brazil. Joao Alberto Lins de 
Barros, Brazilian Co-ordinator of 
Economic Mobilization, is in Wash- 
ington on a similar mission and 
with similar problems. He brings 
specific proposals worked out in 
Rio de Janeiro with a U.S. tech- 
nical mission headed by Morris 
L. Cooke. 

Of major interest to the United 
States is Brazil’s plan to gather 
wild rubber in the Amazon Valley. 


This would send about 100,000 
workers into the area to collect 
52 


50,000 tons of rubber next year. The 
United States would get 35,000 to 40,000 
tons. 

To gather large 
organization is needed. Rest houses must 
be built, food provided for workers, doctors 
and nurses supplied. In addition, the ex- 
pedition would need rifles and ammuni- 
tion, machetes, and other equipment. 

Brazil also wants to build domestic in- 


rubber, however, a 


dustries as rapidly as possible. Improved 
textile plants, more paper plants, and elec- 
tric power development are desired. Bra- 
zilian leaders also cast longing looks at 
prospects of building an integrated steel 
industry, starting an aluminum industry, 
and developing inland waterways. None of 
these projects can be undertaken, however, 
without U.S. technical advice and ma- 
terials. This explains Sr. Alberto’s presence 
in this country. 

Brazilians also are concerned about the 
coffee outlook, likewise complicated by the 
shipping shortage. Sr. Alberto reports that 





—Kikoler 
JOAO ALBERTO LINS DE BARROS 
Brazilian Co-ordinator of Economic Stabilization 


coffee growers look with disfavor upon pro- 
posals to provide more wartime cups of 
coffee through the manufacture of extract, 
Most extracts can be 


produced _ syn- 
thetically in 


laboratories, and 
Brazilians fear that, if wartime necessity 
produced a taste for extract, the long-term 
coffee outlook would be poor. 

Other countries. The position of Brazil 
and Cuba is duplicated by most other 
Hemisphere countries. Thus, Raul Morales 
Beltrani, Chilean Minister of the Interior, 
is in the United States, probably to con- 
fer about chances of getting more equip- 


chemical 


ment to increase his country’s metals and 
nitrate output. The projected visit of 
President-elect Juan Jose de Amezaga of 
the Republic of Uruguay doubtless is for a 
similar purpose. 

Immediate delivery of U.S. goods to 
Latin America is complicated only by ship- 
ping and supplies. Few of the countries 
lack cash. Dollar balances of Argentina, 
Brazil, Chile and Mexico run into the tens 
of millions. Even the smaller coun- 
tries have backlogs of dollars which 
they would be glad to exchange for 
goods. 


War powers. A glimpse into 
the size of the postwar problem 
that confronts the United States 
is given in the action of the House 
Ways and Means Committee in 
shelving the Administration’s Third 
War Bill. This 
proposed to give the President war- 
time power to change tariffs and 
suspend immigration laws. 


Powers measure 


Opposition to the suggestion was 
immediate and widespread. Spokes- 
men for cattle and dairy interests 
raised the specter of diseased 
Argentine beef; vegetable growers 
objected to the possible free ad- 
mission of Mexican tomatoes and 
other produce; other 
spoke of the danger to wage stand- 
ards from low-paid foreign work- 
ers. 


witnesses 


The fact that such pressures con- 
tinue to be strong in 
when there is an acute need for 
most of these products, points up 
the difficulties ahead if any formuls 
approaching world-wide free trade 


is suggested. 


wartime, 
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What Sank this Submarine? 


In an eastern state a manufacturer, in 
business more than a century, was produc- 
ing printing presses in 1941 for an America 
then at peace. Came a menace to our 
shipping from below the seas—our Navy 
urgently needed guns and mounts for the 
ships. Could the manufacturer make gun 
mounts? He could and he would. 

But funds were needed at once for new 
equipment and to hold trained personnel 
during the conversion period. A delay 
would have meant unemployment and 
stagnation for the conimunity. And, even 
more important, precious weeks would 
have been lost before the necessary gun 


mounts were delivered to our Navy. 

So the manufacturer went to the officers 
of his local bank. This bank and the Chase, 
its New York correspondent, quickly ar- 
ranged a substantial loan, enabling the 
manufacturer to keep his efficient organi- 
zation together and to place weapons on 
our warcraft and freighters to battle the 
underseas menace. 

This actual instance is not cited merely 
to indicate the effect of one loan; it has 
greater significance. It is an example of 
American industry and American banks 
working together harmoniously and effec- 


tively to win the war. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
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HOIST EQUIPMENT 


FOR SPECIAL PURPOSES 


The immediate job .... is to keep 
production moving .... faster and 
better than ever before. Vertical 
transportation can become a 
“choke point’’. Let the skill and 
experience of Sedgwick engineers, 
plus Sedgwick plant facilities, help 
you to overcome lifting problems 
in the speedy and safe handling 
of materials between floors. 


Correspondence Invited 
—— Established 1893 —— 


SEDGWICK MACHINE WORKS 
156 West 15th St., New York 






HOLIDAY FESTIVITIES 


Dagger 
Jamaica Rums 


97 PROOF a 


Three Dagger 97 prooF 6 =) 





A superlative rum, smooth and - 
fragrant as liqueur. Makes a 
glorious Rum Old-Fashioned— 
a delightful Rum and Soda. 
Carefully aged 10 YEARS. 


One Dagger - 97 proor 


A rum of distinctive, pleasing 
flavour. Puts a special sparkle 
— cocktails. 5 YEARS 
0. 










Dagger Punch.97 proor 


Rich, mellow, soft and satisfy- 
ing. Guests applaud its refresh- 
ing fragrance and “different” 
flavour in punches, cocktails 
and highballs. 8 YEARS OLD. 

Made by J. Wray & Nephew, 
ltd., Jamaica, oldest and larg- 
est rum house in the British 
West Indies. Est. 117 years. 


SOLE U.S. AGENTS: Schieffelin & Co. 
NEW YORK CITY + IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 





Weve Beem Asked: 


ABOUT RESTRICTIONS ON TRAVEL 


(If you are planning to take a holiday 
trip this Christmas or New Year’s, you are 
going to run into greater travel difficulties 
than ever before. Whether you go south, 
east, north or west, you will find wartime 
transportation handicaps. Railroads are 
carrying the heaviest passenger and freight 
loads in history; automobile, bus, ship and 
plane travel is limited. Passenger traffic on 
trains this year is running 80 per cent 
above last year, 134 per cent above 1939. 
Railroads are moving 1,600,000 troops and 
their equipment a month. Many persons 
are asking how they can travel now.) 


The main question is: Can the general 
public travel during the Christmas and 
New Year holidays? 


There is no law or order against it; but 
the Government and railroads are urging 
the public not to travel unless it is neces- 
sary during these holidays. Thousands of 
soldiers and sailors will be going home on 
leave. The railroads will run some extra 
trains, so far as equipment is available, to 
help take care of the inevitably heavier 
holiday traffic. But it is emphasized that 
they cannot handle the normal peacetime 
holiday travel, along with the added war- 
time burden. Government workers are be- 
ing told not to ask for holiday leaves that 
involve travel. Use of railroad passes will 
be restricted to cases of extreme emer- 
gency. 

Is there any restriction on railroad 
travel? 


There is no direct restriction. But factors 
that are expected to cut down on non- 
essential travel, both during the holidays 
and in the coming year, are discomforts, 
crowded trains with no assurance of seats, 
trains running late and other incon- 
veniences. 


What is the probability of Government 
rationing of railroad travel? Does this 
lie ahead? 


Officials of railroads and of the Office of 
Defense Transportation say there is no 
immediate prospect of rationing public 
travel in the sense of requiring permits or 
ration tickets before passengers can get 
on trains. So far the railroads have not 
established a system of priorities for per- 
sons traveling on war business, such as is 
in force among commercial air lines, but 
this has been discussed. 


What about reservations on trains? 


It still is possible to get them if you apply 
long enough in advance. However, you 
will find many reservations for the Christ- 
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mas and New Year holidays already sold. 
If you plan to travel by coach, it is a 
matter of “first come, first served.” Ac- 
commodations have been squeezed by the 
war, since the military services have first 
call on transportation facilities. Forty per 
cent of the nation’s 6,800 Pullman sleep. 
ing cars and 15 per cent of the 17,500 
passenger coaches in service now are in 
use continually for troop movements. This 
is in addition to the cars on regular runs 
used by service men on leave. 


Suppose you travel before or after the 
holidays? 


You would have a better chance to get ac- 
commodations in midweek. Railroad off- 
cials urge travelers to avoid week ends and 
holidays, when passenger traffic is heaviest. 


What about a long trip across the coun- 
try? Is this still possible? 


It is possible, but again you may run into 
many discomforts, such as delays, long 
waits at transfer points and no assurance 
of a seat unless you can make reservations 
in advance. 


How about travel on busses? Do they 
still have accommodations? 


Busses still are operating, but many of 
them are crowded. Competing lines have 
been ordered by the ODT to eliminate 
duplicating services and to pool resources. 


Can trips be made by water routes? 


Some steamship lines are operating on cur- 
tailed schedules. But commercial transpor- 
tation between the coasts by way of the 
Panama Canal has been discontinued. 
Coastwise commercial service has almost 
entirely ceased. This is due to the menace 
of enemy submarines and the need for 
these ships in war service. 


What about automobiles? Can extra 
gasoline be obtained for trips? 

Requests for extra gasoline may be made 
to local War Price and Rationing Boards. 
But there is virtually no possibility of 
getting extra gasoline for a purely pleasure 
trip. The Office of Price Administration is 
planning to grant more than 470 miles a 
month of occupational driving after the 
first of the year to salesmen engaged in 
certain “essential” businesses. If you are 
moving your residence from one place to 
another you probably can get an addi- 
tional gasoline ration for the move. But 
no provision is made for a person to drive 
between homes maintained in different 
localities, such as a summer home in the 
North and a winter home in the South. 
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_ People 
of the Week 


Norman H. Davis once was a roving 
emissary for the United States, handling 
numerous monetary, naval and economic 
problems. He became chairman of the 
American Red Cross five years ago. Last 
week, Mr. Davis reported that his agency 
had spent $62,000,000 for foreign war 
relief, touching the lives of 30,000,000 per- 
sons, in the year since Pearl Harbor. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt noted the report of the 
emissary of international relief, reap- 
pointed him to his job. 

- 7. 7. 
Harrison E. Spangler was a private in 
the Spanish-American War. He has prac- 
ticed law for 37 years in Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, not far from Herbert Hoover’s 
birthplace. The two are old friends. Long 





—Acme 


HARRISON E. SPANGLER 


ago, Mr. Spangler ceased to be a private 
in the ranks of the Republican Party, 
moved up to become National Commit- 
teeman for his State 10 years ago. Last 
week, through a compromise at St Louis, 
he received a new title: Chairman of the 
Republican National Committee. Avowed 
intention: To continue his fight against 
the New Deal. 
* 7 * 

Roy F. Hendrickson was assigned to 
the Agriculture Department to write news 
in the early days of the New Deal. Soon 
he had become so absorbed in the prob- 
lems of Government that he was working 
for the Division of Subsistence Home- 
steads, a section of the Interior Depart- 
ment which later was transferred to Agri- 
culture as a nucleus for the Farm Secur- 
ity Administration. Mr. Hendrickson 
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What's Yours? 


= Providing safer floors for workers 


Your floor-cleaning problem may 
be difficult— and it may be differ “Conserving man-power on the 
ent—but of this you can be cer- cleaning crew 

tain: Finnell has the practical Mai ‘ 

enewer te ie? Amd that’s os te — laintenance of white floors as an 
should be, considering their long aid to better lighting 


years of specialization— 40 to be — Cleaning floors in a plant on 24- 


exact—and their more recent hour production . . . or perhaps 
broad experience in solving the 


individual floor-maintenance ‘™™ Speedier cleaning of vast-area 
problems of armament plants, air floors or congested spaces 
transportation systems, and air- 
plane construction companies ... 
where speed is so essential. 



















There’s where the Finnell Scrub- 
ber-Rinser-Drier comes in—where 
floor-cleaning must keep pace with 
increased production. A Combi- 
nation Finnell in the largest size 
can clean approximately 8,750 sq. 
ft. of floor an hour! Comes in a 
variety of models and sizes, each 
designed to solve a particular 
problem. Let Finnell help you 


with yours. 


For FREE FLOOR SURVEY, consulta- 
tion, or literature, phone or write nearest 
Finnell branch or Finnell System, Inc., 
3712B East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. 


\ 
FINMELL SYSTEM, INC. \ “KK 


Pioneers and Specialists ia PRINCIPAL 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES CITIES 


This fast operating optical and electrical robot solves almost instantly the intricate 
mathematical 
the 


problems of artillery fire. It transmits the answers mechanically to 


gears and wheels which elevate and traverse the gun barrel 
Argus is proud of having a part in building these amazing fire-control instruments 


that direct gunfire with such deadly accuracy to the target 


BUY WAR BONDS 
Lak 


INTERNATIONAL INDUSTRIES, INC. 
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moved steadily through a series of im. 
portant jobs in the Agriculture Depart. 
ment, last week became Director of Food 
Distribution, an assignment in which he 
will make news. 


* o 2 


Fulgencio Batista y Zaldivar once was 
a barber’s apprentice. He went into the 
Cuban Army, rose rapidly to sergeant, 
then became the chief of staff who helped 
to flatten out 1933 disturbances that 
brought about an overturn of the Gov. 
ernment. Two years ago, he became Presi. 
dent of the Cuban Republic. Last week. 
a guest of honor at the White House, he 
heard a toast proposed to him by Preg- 
dent Roosevelt, was called the man who 
helped bring order to his country. 
. * > 
Herbert W. Parisius studied food pro- 
duction at the source. He was reared on 
a Wisconsin farm, and knows the dairying 
region from long work there, part of the 
time as assistant regional director for the 
Farm Security Administration in Wiscon- 
sin. Last week, he became Director of Food 
Production. One of his toughest problems: 
Finding a way by which dairymen can 
keep their production at a high level. 
” * * 

Frederick Coolidge Crawford has been 
helping the same firm to manufacture 
things for the last 26 years. He started 
with Thompson Products as a maintenance 
engineer, has been its president since 1933. 
Along the way, he picked up various other 
active jobs with aircraft, steel products, 
door, graphite bronze and banking firms, 
took an active interest in unemployment, 
economic and relief problems. Last week, 
Mr. Crawford became head of the agency 
that serves as official voice for all manv- 
facturers. New title: President of the 
National Association of Manufacturers. 


HIGH PRAISE FROM 
EXPERT SMOKERS 


PIPE LOVERS WHO 
RELISH THE 
MOST EXPENSIVE 
TOBACCOS — 


W en experts can’t tell the mild, 
smooth flavor of Country Doctor Pipe 
Mixture from their costliest blends— 
man! this tobacco must have something! 
AN 8 TOBACCO BLEND 

“Country Doctor” contains no less than 
eight of the world’s finest tobaccos ! Each 
specially selected. All expertly blended to 
make a full-bodied smoke with richness 
-..a “vintage” flavor ... pleasant fra- 
grance ... and no bite! 








NO BITE, NO PARCH, NO SOURNESS 

Costliest blends cant beat it for fine- 

tobacco enjoyment. Priced low. Try it! 
(If your dealer doesn’t have it yet, write Philip 
Morris & Co., Inc., 119 Fifth Ave., New York.) 


Country Doctor 


Pye Minti 


4 Product of PHILIP MORRIS 
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e For the war’s duration the Gulf South 
has become an arsenal... of men, weap- 
ons, war materials, fuel, and food. All 
of this region’s rich resources are at the 
disposal of Uncle Sam and our fighting 
forces. Their needs come first! 

No matter what the price of Victory 
may be, defeat is infinitely more costly. 
The Gulf South, joined with all America, 


is willing to pay Victory’s price. Its vast 











HAVE FIRST CALL ON THE GULF SOUTH” 


natural resources of men and materials 
are flowing ever more swiftly to the battle 
fronts of the world, in this crucial fight 
for freedom and liberty. 

One of the Gulf South’s contributions 
to all-out war is Natural Gas .. . as it 
flows through vast networks of pipe lines 
to industries that are bone and sinew of 
our war effort. Natural Gas is working 


harder than ever before. 


INVEST IN VICTORY . . . BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


the Gaff. out 


Working with All America for VICTORY 
UNITED GAS PIPE LINE COMPANY 


A Natural Gas transmission Company For Texas, Mail received at: Beaumont, Dallas, Fort 
built in peacetime ... now dedicated 
to serve wartime fuel requirements Lake Charles, Monroe and Shreveport. For Mississirrt, 
throughout the Gulf South. Acasama and Froriva, Mail received at: Jackson, Miss. 


Worth, Houston, Longview, San Antonio and Wichita 
Falls. For Louisiana, Mail received at: Baton Rouge, 


CPR., 1942, UNITED GAS PIPE LINE CO 
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When a ‘Czar’ Is 
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Introducing the Temporary So-Called Administrating Rationer 


Everything has been going so well in the war that we were 
about to lay off our assistant in charge of worrying when he 
reminded us there were still some domestic crises to fret over. 

“Take the newspapers, for instance,” he whined. We told him 
we did. What the heck! That’s why we were going to fire him. 
The war news has been 
HERE'S THE CROWN- THE BOMB! so good in the front- 


COMES LATER page headlines and in 
the comic strips that 


there was nothing for 
him to worry about for 
us any more. Between 
Admiral Nimitz, Gen- 
eral Eisenhower, Joe 
Palooka, Captain Easy, 
Terry and the Pirates, Skeezix, and Tarzan, we had the Axis 
on the run. Any day, now, we expected President Roosevelt 
to make Superman the admiralissimo of the United Nations’ 
fleets and to put Draftie in charge of all the armies, where- 
upon Hitler and Hirohito would fold up and we would go right 
out and order five tires and five pounds of coffee. 

“That isn’t it at all,” he lamented. “It is the inescapable fact 
that the press has succumbed to the forces of reaction and 
counterrevolution. It has gone completely royalist. 

“The evidence,” he moaned, “is all contained in a single, 
four-lettered word. You know, boss, that most four-letter words 
are often spoken but rarely printed. This is a word that is 
forever being printed, but never spoken—to wit: Czar.” 

“Go ahead and worry,” we ordered. “And make a good job 
of it if you can. The only czar extant that, we know about is 
Boris of Bulgaria. And therefore don’t bore us with Boris, or 
you can get your severance pay from the cashier right now.” 

“See, you don’t understand what a real job of worrying I’ve 
been doing for you, boss,” groaned the assistant. “Consider the 
word ‘czar.’ It isn’t even pretty to look at. It looks as if it 
ought to be pronounced ‘kzar.’ It is ugly, and its connotations 


















are uglier. It means an absolute monarch who thinks he rules ~ 


by divine right and who can kick the public in the teeth 
whenever he feels like it, until he makes an abrupt and un- 
willing departure from the public ken. Does that sound like 
Harold Ickes? Or Paul McNutt?” 

“Not the last part, anyhow,” we said. “What’s it all about?” 

“Every time the President appoints somebody these days, 
the newspapers call him czar,” our little helper winced. “There is 
Price Czar Leon Henderson, Man-power Czar McNutt, Petro- 
leum Czar Ickes, Food Czar Wickard, Rubber Czar Jeffers!” 

“Ration, ration, little czar; are you what you think you are?” 
we hummed. “Get going. We are not worried yet.” 

“Have you stopped to think what that means?” grieved the 
guy. “Or to consider what Stalin thinks, when he sees an 
American newspaper? It is downright contempt of the Soviet 
Union, and a sign that our journalists are either trying to bust 
up the United Nations or they are living so far in the past 
that the public will soon lose confidence in the printed word, 
and then where will you be, hey?” 

“The public has never had confidence in what we wrote,” was 
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our proud retort. “But we see what you mean. There can be only 
one czar in a country, and so all these fellows ought to be 
called grand dukes. The Duke of Rubber, for example. The 
Prince of Price. The Oil of Petroleum, and so on. You want 
the papers to be consistent in awarding patents on nobility.” 

“There’s no use in expecting newspapers to be consistent,” 
sniffled our aide. “Look at the Hearst papers. In 1898 they were 


all for war, and in 1938 = 
they were dead set GOT TO SEE HOw 
THE CINCINNATI! 


against it. In 1872, the 
New York Tribune was “7 REDS ARE DOING’ 


anti-G.0.P., and today 
you'd think it invented 
the Republican Party. 
Weathercocks providing — [g7aun 
their own breeze, that’s 
the American press. On 
editorial pages they lambaste the New Deal for its absolutism 
and autocracy, and on page 1 they prattle about czars.” 

“What are they going to call ‘em, then?” we snapped. “Czar 
is a nice short word that fits into headlines, like ‘probe’ and 
‘irk.’ It is easier to say ‘Pork Czar’ than ‘Director in Chief of 
the Office of the War Production Board in Charge of Utilizing 
Excess Pork Production.’ Newspapers don’t have rubber type, 
and, if they did, the Rubber Czar would take away all but 
five letters of the alphabet in every font.” 

“Just the same I think they ought to use another word 
before the public chooses between royalism and illiteracy,” the 
faithful fellow grieved. “Maybe they could offer a prize for 
the best title for these—er—czars.” 

“That’s an idea,” we agreed. “Let’s think one up ourselves 
What is the nature of the czar’s jobs? They are neither perma- 
nent nor hereditary, being for the duration of the emergency, 
and they have no real authority because everything is decided 
by the White House, anyhow. All they do is to administrate 
rationing programs. An all-over descriptive title for any one 
of ‘em would be Temporary So-Called Administrating Rationer. 
or TSAR for short. There we have it! 

“T see by the newspapers you affect to despise,” we inter 
jected, “that, while the Government is ordering private homes 
to maintain a maximum of 65 degrees, most federal offices are 
heated up to 85.” 

“Are you sure they took 
the room temperatures 
and not the L.Q. of the 
occupants?” asked our 
deputy. “Anyhow, what 
does that prove? What 
they should have done is 
take the blood pressure 
of those czar guys.” 




















ULTIMATELY- A CO-ORDINATOR | 
* OF adage 
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> 
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“You mean, the higher the fewer?” 
“The higher the newer. So long, boss, I’m going off to worry 
about your income tax,” sighed our wretch. 


“If you can’t do better than this,” we warned, “maybe you 
better worry about both our incomes.” 
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ENGINEERING Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
@Military and Civilian 
Structures and Plants, 
®@Air Fields, @ Hospitals, 
® Utilities, @ Valuations, 
® Time - Motion - Production 
Studies, @Mechanical 


and Chemical Research. 
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and Nays” 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


Epitor’s Norte: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Equalizing the Tax Load 

Sir:—In a recent issue of The United 
States News, you speak of $41,000,000,000 
rattling around loose and the need for 
more taxes or forced savings to absorb it. 

I have no doubt there is a considerable 
surplus of spending money among certain 
classes, but I have seen none of it. I am 
just one of millions of so-called “white- 
collar workers” whose salaries have not 
kept pace with the cost of living. 

I believe that any further taxes or 
forced savings should be worked out on a 
percentage basis related to the amount of 
increased income, so that those whose in- 
comes have increased will bear a greater 
proportion of the burden. In other words, 
a plan that will not place a very heavy 
load on one class and leave others with 
more money to spend than ever before. 
This would get at the roots of inflation and 
soak up the excess income from those that 
actually have it. 


Dallas, Tex. L. J. Faux 


- * * 


Need for Universal Service 
Sir:—This war may be over by 1944. If 
it is, there will be millions of soldiers re- 
turning from service, as did this writer in 
the last war, bitterly resentful of the fact 
that our Government failed in its promise 
to put into effect universal service. Try and 
convince these men that they have served 
democracy and the nation for $50 a month 
in order that another class of citizen could 
avoid service and make no sacrifices. 


Miami, Fla. . a a 


~ * * 


Dilemma of Landlords 

Sir:—In connection with E.E.B.’s “Plea 
for Higher Rents,” in the November 27 
issue of your magazine, I should like to 
suggest that in no case should a landlord 
be obliged to continue a rent less than 
those current for similar accommodations 
in his community in February, 1942. 

Landlords who were holding desirable 
tenants by keeping a rate at which those 
tenants began several years ago are being 
severely penalized by being made to con- 
tinue that rent under present conditions. 
This is especially true when new tenants 
come, disturbing the former relationship. 

Boarding-house keepers are not com- 
pelled to serve meals on a 1940 basis. 
There is no more justice in fixing a rent 
rate of years ago. 


Corvallis, Oreg. 2. Ws 








WEBSTERS make it an 
“all-out” Christmas 


Too often a man must hide his disap- 

pointment in a well-meant gift. But, 
if he’s a smoking man, nothing will 
please him more than a box of fine- 
quality Webster cigars. 

Fragrant, flavorful, mellow- 
mild, Websters are sure to afford 
many hours of enjoyable relaxation. 
What’s more, their delicate bouquet 
wins instant feminine approval. 

Websters for Hm will make it a 
Merry Christmas for all the family. 
CERTIFIED 100% choice seasoned 
long Havana filler. Light-claro 
wrapper. Superb craftsmanship, 


In boxes with rich, dignified Holiday wrap 


Golden Wedding. ... 11c 
Slim, elegant—young man's choice 


The business man's favorite 


Fancy Tales 18c (2 for 35c) 
The after-dinner luxury size 


Wherever fine cigars are sold 


WEBSTER 


First in the Social Regisler 


* GIVE WAR BONDS, TOO, FOR CHRISTMAS x 
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Conflict on Tax Policy . . . Why Cabinet Shift Idea 
Was Dropped . . . Too Much Optimism Over the War? 


There is growing official uneasiness 
over this Government’s relations with 
the fascist dictator Franco in Spain 
and the pro-fascist Darlan in North 
Africa. The uneasiness concerns post- 
war implications of this policy of col- 
laboration with fascists, not the war- 
time expediency of it. 


x* 


Oil “Czar” Ickes is highly sensitive to 
the suggestion that he may not have 
done a perfect job in protecting fuel 
oil users in the East against a very 
cold winter. 


=e @& @ 


Man-power “Czar” McNutt is trying 
to sell the idea to the President that a 
7,500.000-man Army is too big. To 
date, he is able to report little progress 
in the face of Army insistence that an 
Army of that size really isn’t big 
enough. It is pointed out that plans 
in the last war called for an overseas 
Army of 4,500,000. 


xx 


Army and Navy gave up no power in 
the latest tussle with the War Pro- 
duction Board. Services always asked 
for allotment of materials to them by 
an outside agency. Once they get ma- 
terials allotted, the Army and Navy 
control production from the drafting 
table to the factory and on to the job 
of maintenance in the field. 


ee 2 @& 


Civilian officials who direct the War 
and Navy departments and who run 
the nation through the White House 
are somewhat insulted by the cry that 
military officials are taking over. The 
military in this country is subject to 
civilian direction so long as our form 
of government continues to exist. 


= @ 


President Roosevelt is disappointed in 
the half-hearted response he has had 
from the public to his trial ballocns 
suggesting that this country’s Social 
Security program should be ex- 
panded. As a result of lukewarm sup- 
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port for his ideas, Mr. Roosevelt is 
described as not planning to push 
with vigor any broad program of So- 
cial Security expansion. 


2S & 


Economic Stabilizer Byrnes and 
Treasury Secretary Morgenthau are 
a bit at odds just now concerning fu- 
ture tax policy. 


= & 


The President overrode the objections 
of CIO’s Murray and AFL’s Green 
when he named Paul McNutt as the 
man to mobilize U.S. man power. 


x * * 


There’s nothing to the idea that a 
cabal of New Dealers is busy here 
seeking ways to get back into power. 
Actually, New Dealers are bemoaning 
the fact that their leaders are immo- 
bilized in judicial jobs or are so busy 
fighting one another that they offer 
now little in the way of a cohesive 
official force. 
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One reason why Mr. Roosevelt 
dropped his planned three-way Cab- 
inet shift designed to make Mr. Ickes 
man-power czar, Mr. McNutt In- 
terior Secretary and Frances Perkins 
Social Security Director was that his 
advisers suggested Congress might be 
even cooler toward broadening of the 
Social Security Law if a woman were 
placed in charge of its administration. 
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The Navy may be forced by the end 
of volunteer enlistments into accept- 
ing a policy of advancing qualified 
men from the ranks to commissioned 
officer status. Except in rare instances, 
Navy policy has been that of “once a 
gob always a gob.” The Army gets its 
leaders largely from men in the ranks. 
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High military officials are concerned 
over what they believe to be an undue 
amount of optimism in the country 
over the way the war is going. Their 


view is that much heavy fighting and 
many large losses remain to be en- 
dured before this war is over. 


x * * 


Leon Henderson is stripping down for 
action in the job of attempted en- 
forcement of retail price ceilings. By 
giving up responsibility for civilian 
supply and by giving up some respon- 
sibility for oil and food policies, Mr. 
Henderson will have more time to de- 
vote to price problems. 
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There is a report in official circles that 
rationing administration may be sepa- 
rated from price control, and that Sen- 
ator Brown (Dem.), of Michigan, de- 
feated for re-election last month, 
might take charge of rationing. 


x* 


White House strategy in 1943 will be 
to give Congress plenty of rope in the 
expectation that the opposition may 
hang itself by violent reaction against 
many wartime policies. Actually the 
President has most of the powers that 
he needs to carry on the war and war 
policies as he wants them carried on. 


. =e 


There isn’t a “czar” in Washington, 
whether of rubber or food or oil or 
price or rationing or man power, who 
has any clear line of authority or who 
can act on his own without prospect of 
a checkmate by some other “czar.” 


x * * 


Commerce Secretary Jones’s wish to 
regain veto power over Board of Eco- 
nomic Warfare expenditures is ru- 
mored to have the quiet support of 
the State Department. 
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One reason why the President asked 
for authority over the movement of 
persons in and out of the country in 
his Third War Powers Bill was to pre- 
vent foreign seamen from jumping 
ship. Now their only punishment is in- 
ternment if they refuse to return tosea. 
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ONCE AGAIN—IT’S TIME TO MAKE A BOWL OF Merry Qhristmas! 


T’s A GRACIOUS, heart-warming cus- 
| tom, dropping into friends’ homes 
at Christmas time to share a Four 
Roses Ege-Nog. But the warmest glow 
of all belongs to the Four 
Kee-Nog host himself. If 


never been one, why not try it! 


Roses 


you ve 


1s SO EASY! All you need for 5 pints 

of Eee-N\og is 06 eves 

l cup light corn syrup) 
pint milk 


; > 
reour Roses. 


, cup sugar (or 
| pint cream 


loz. Jamaica Rum— | pint 


(But be sure you use Four 


Roses lo get an Ege-Noe that cant be 


, , 
matched for flavor-rich magnificence, ) 


YOU MAKE IT THIS WAY: Beat sepa- 
Add 
to volks while beating. 


rately the yolks and whites of eggs 
's cup sugar 


\dd 


have been beaten very 


'y cup sugar to whites after they 
still, (If corn 
syrup is used, gradually add the fudl cup 
. Mix « 

whites with yolks. Stir cream and milk 
in. Add the pint of Four 


the rum. Sti 


whites while beating 


Roses and 


thoroughly, Serve very 


cold, with erated nutmeg. 


AH! WHAT DELICIOUS EGG-NOG! And 
well it might be! For today’s Four Roses 
is finer by far than any whiskey we've 


evel made oO! known in all oul 


vears ... another 


be a Four Roses Ege-Nog host 


Christmas! 
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MONSANTO 
CHEMICALS 





ies, we know—this couldn’t actually happen! 
You'll never encounter any lacy whatcha-ma- 
callits in Army laundry. But here’s the story; 
We called in a photographer and said, “The Army 
Quartermaster Corps is sending out mobile laun- 
dries with our troops to all parts of the world. 
Each of those laundries has to get some 15,000 
soldiers’ clothes clean every week, no matter what 
part of the world it’s in. And some of the places 
they go—the water’s so hard it bounces! 
“What’s that got to do with Monsanto?” 
asked the photographer. 

“Plenty,” we said. “Monsanto makes a product 
named Santomerse. We chemists call it a deter- 
gent—but never mind that. What it does is whip 
up the sudsiest, cleansingest lather you ever saw, 
no matter how hard the water. And it’s being 
used by the Army in these mobile laundries.” 
“‘But—what’ll the picture be?’’ the photog- 
rapher wanted to know. 

“That’s your job,” said we. “But we want to 
bring Mrs. Housewife into it somehow. She has 
been using such chemical detergents for several 
years. She knows how thoroughly they soften 
water and how gently they clean the most fragile 
garments. Then, too, we want her to know about 
the Army’s use of these same cleansing agents in 
the world’s Aardest hard water areas... because 
it may bring further chemical developments in 
detergents that will make her washdays still easier 
in the future. That’s what we want to show.” 
“It’s going to be tough to get all that in one 
picture,”’ said the photographer. But he tried. 
And this is the picture he brought back. 
Monsanto CuemicaL Company, St. Louts. 
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